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cA New Addition to a Popular Senes 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE, $0.70 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


By Frank G. CARPENTER 


HIS book gives a vivid description of Europe in its many aspects 

as it is to-day. It takes the children on a personally-conducted 

tour through every part of the continent ; it shows them what they 
should see, and it impresses upon their minds what they should know. | 

It is written along commercial and industrial lines, and is made up of 


Latin Books---Some Recent Issues 


CICERO: The Second Philippic. 
G. SIHLER, Professor in New York University. Cloth, xxxvi - 124 pages. Price, 
SELECTIONS FRO? THE LATIN ELEGIAC POETS. 
By J Assistant Professor of Latin, Princeton University. Cloth, xlvii-285 
pages » $1. 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS.—I. 
By FRANK E. Rockwoop, Professor of Latin in Bucknell University. Cloth, 190 pages. 
Price, 90 cents, 


EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE, 


By J. Levegetrr Moore, Professor in Vassar College. Cloth, 80 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


ELEVEN ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
By Roprert W. TunsTALL, Professor in the Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. Cloth, 
xxxiv-585 pages. Price, $1.20. 


SELECTIONS FROS1 OVID. 


Hf — N. ANDERSON, Instructor in Vanderbilt University. Cloth, 270 pages. Price, 


LATIN COPIPOSITION. 


For the first year in college, or highest classes in secondary schools. By Professor Gi1- 
DERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University, and Professor LODGE, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 188 pages. Price, 75 cents; Key, 60 cents. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. 
By CHARLES W, BAIN, Professor in South Carolina College. Cloth, 244 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAIIIAR. (School Edition.) 


By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LODGE. vi-330 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. (Third Edition, 1894.) 


Revised and enlarged. By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE, 550 pages. Price, $1.20, 


These books are a part of the GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES, combining the best 
of results of modern scholarship, with regard for the practical necessities of the schoolroom. 
Other books in press and in preparation. Correspondence invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


the best and latest information, based upon the observations of the 
author, and verified from the latest government reports. While the 
book gives due attention to art, it contains more about crops than 
cathedrals, more about mills than monuments, and more about peoples 
and their customs than about pictures and paintings.- A large number 
of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. 


North America... 
South America 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York CHICAGO Boston 


CINCINNATI 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publishes the most modern Text-books for teaching 


FRENCH 


They are used in the best Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country... . 


A new catalogue will be sent to any address when requested, and correspondence is invited. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., Best, =~. 
851 and 853 Si th Avenue, New York. OVOP 
F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED with your text-books in Arithmetic, examine Nichols's Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 

If adopted, their use will be satisfactory. If you are satisfied with other text-books in use, examine Nichols’s Graded 


Lessons, and you will wish to change to those. Favorable terms will be made for introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON NEW YORK —CHICAGO. 


Your name, school, and position will bring our 2 catalogs, which : 
are full of modern thoughts on methods of . 
teaching the Sciences. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven books — a book for each 


school | 
year. Correspondence solicited. 


The Works of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


are the largest of their kind in the world. 
made those famous American GrapuiTE Pencits that 
are so popular with the school people. The Colored 
Crayons have a factory all to themselves ; they are the 
===} aristocrats of the pencil family, and do not mingle 
with the graphite leads. If you wish samples of either the pencils or the crayons, mention 
this publication and send 16c. in stamps, and samples will be sent that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ... . Jxrsny City, N. 
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TO THE CONVENTION 
National Educational Assoc‘, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-01, 


via the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, goin 
and returniug, via any of the above and severa 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin * Lake Region,” the 
Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 


be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will youspend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, arid ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than inany land we 
h eve ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( only one night at sea). We shall condact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receiptof stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 634d St., N. Y. City. 
+. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
ummer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’lPass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multise 


FOR CRAMMAR CRADE 
For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
the hizhest award ever made, and 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. This the ror 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 
F Yellowstone Park 
Excursion. 


Anespecially low rate of $85 00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


' Only $85.00. 


The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 


returning to St. Paul the morning of July 19th. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. FosTer, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or % CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
Tot St. PAuL, MINN. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


ript). 
S$: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, : 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, 
CAMDEN, MACON, 
COLUMBIA, ATLANTA, 
SAVANNAH, MONTGOMERY, 
RE NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m, Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 
MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,C00 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk, and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 

W.H. PLEASANTS, R. E. L. BUNCH, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. C. HORTON, 
Chief Industrial Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 1183 Broadway, New York, 


e THE RIGHT THE LITTLE CHRONICLE HAS IT 


PERSPECTIVE 


SAYS PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


“Best of all’ he adds—but here’s JUST 
what he says: 


“The paper seems to be excellent in its spirit 
and temper, and in its adequacy for the work it 
attemptstodo. Best of all, it views the happen- 
ings of current history in the right perspective, 
which is the great need of modern journalism.” 
THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN On orders for to or 


LittLe Curonicce to one address for 5 or more weeks we 


make a rate of 2 pa a id week percopy. After the 
first five weeks it is not necessary to subscribe for any fixed period as it will Be continued 


at the same rate as long as desired. Puvils can bring 2 cents per week or 10 cents for five 
weeks, the teacher remitting at the beginning or end of every five weeks, as convenient. 


All the samples you want for pupils and parents, free desk copy with each club. 
Cut off Subscription Coupon Here 
THE JUVENILE REVIEW OP REVIEWS 


< 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
20 Pemberton Bidg., Boston, 


General Agents for 
New England. 


“Journal of Education” will secure a have their subscriptions advanced SIX 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
year's oubsortoten free, MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


PUBLISHING CO. becription, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


N. A, NOTES. 

Minneapolis, July 7-11. 

Half fare, plus $2 for membership, from 
all points. 

It will be easier to get good rooms and 
board in Minneapolis for a low rate than 
it has been in any other city, 

Lake Minnetonka and Minnehaha Falls 
—as beautiful spots as there are in 
America—are both within city limits. 


Minnesota—cloudy water. 
Minnetonka—big water. 
Minneapolis—city of waters. 

The meetings will be held in the Expo- 
sition building, in which Benjamin, Harri- 
son was nominated for the presidency. It 
is the best meeting place the N, E. A. has 
ever had. 

There will be a grand reception at the 
University of Minnesota, This will be a 
notable event, 

From Boston there will be several per- 
sonally-conducted excursions. Those al- 
ready announced are by Parker & Morse, 
over the Boston & Maine lines (address, 
294 Washington street, Boston), and by 
Harold C. Childs, over the Boston & Al- 
bany (address, 366 Washington street, 
Boston). 

Railroad fare, including membership 
fee, $35. Pullman fare, $7.50 each way. 
Dining-car service, three meals each way 
by direct route. 

The Yellowstone National park could 
never be seen so economically as this 
year; $147 will take one from Boston to 
the Yellowstone and back to Boston, aside 
from board in Minneapolis, This was 
never before possible under such delight- 
ful associations. ; 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


There is available now for all schools, at 
comparatively small cost,a Wireless Teleg- 
raphy instrument that is easily used by any 
teacher or class in electricity or general 
physics. No high school and scarcely any 
grammar school can in this enlightened age 
allow its students to be unfamiliar with this 
important and interesting subject. 

This instrument has a sending station which 
will distribute electric waves in the air by means 
of a static machine or induction coil. It also 
has a receiving station where these waves are 
collected and passed through a suitable coher- 
ing tube. 

The signal is recorded at the receiving 
station by the electric wave decreasing the re- 
sistance in the coherer, thus allowing the cur- 
rent to flow and closing the relay circuit, which 
in turn operates the sounder and decohering 
circuits. The decohering device is thus 
thrown into action which immediately opens 
the relay circuit. Thus one complete signal 
is given which is repeated as often as a series 
of electrical waves are sent out from the send- 
ing station. Thewhole theory is easily under- 
stood, and its operation clearly exemplified by 
this instrument, which is being shown by the 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, of Boston. 
It is by the providing of such valuable, up-to- 
date instruments, that these apparatus com- 
i deserve to be designated as educational 

orces. 


NEW QUARTERS. 


Hinds & Noble, New York, are moving 
their establishment to 31-33-35 West Fif- 
teenth street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, where they will occupy the 
whole of the ground floor and basement 
of the Beldon building. For seventeen 
years they have been a landmark, as it 
were, in the Cooper Institute building, 
first occupying a part of one of the large 
ground floor stores, and gradually ex- 
tending until two years ago, when they 
added the fifth store. These six stores 
are now too small for.them. Their new 
quarters will be more commodious, ad- 
mitting of a continuance of the wonted 
growth both in their business as pub- 
lishers of educational books and that of 
wholesalers and retailers of school and 
college books—the text-books of all pub- 
lishers at one store, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising irom teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


SHALL SALARIES BE GRADED?—WHERE IT HAS BEEN TRIED—ITS SUC- 
CESS—THE ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY—ADVANTAGES OF 


GRADING SALARIES ACCORDING TO MERIT. 


D. PaRKINSON, 
Waltham, Mass. 

1. There is no test of personal merit in which 
the public has full confidence. In the absence of 
such a test the attempt to adjust wages to personal 
merit usually puts a premium, not upon those finer 
qualities which constitute the highest merit, but 
upon persistency, importunity, or perhaps finesse. 

2. In public service, civil and military, and in 
private service on any large scale, the tendency is 
therefore to a classified adjustment in which no ac- 
count is taken of differing ability within certain 
grades or ranks, except as length of service may be 
adopted as a conventional measure of value. This 
measurement is simple and indisputable. It is a 
fiction of course, but it is a fiction which ought to be 
a fact and which promises to approach the truth as 
civilization advances. The classified schedule with 
service increase provides some incentive to progress 
and to permanency of tenure, without arousing that 
morbid self-consciousness on the part of teachers 
over the appraisal of personal qualities, which so 
often attends the adjustment of individual salaries. 

3. I think there would be loss rather than gain. 
The injustice of present conditions consists less in 
the equality between teachers of varying merit than 
in the inequality between teachers and _ other 
workers. It is as easy to-day to raise the entire 
maximum limit of teachers’ salaries as to raise an 
individual salary, and hence the classified plan fur- 
nishes the more direct approach to justice. 

Doubtless there should be, and I think there gen- 
erally is, some elasticity for exceptional cases. 
Under almost any plan there should be room for ex- 
ceptions, but. it should be kept in mind that excep- 
tions which are not positive enough to compel atten- 
tion are seldom of great importance, and deliberate 
provision for exceptions leads to endless bickering. 


W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


1. Ihave always.considered it a proud distinction 
of most New York schools that they pay teachers ac- 
cording to the work done. Thus in Lisle, which 
commonly pays the principal $700, one principal 
who was remarkably successful was offered $1,050 to 
stay,—an advance of fifty per cent. There are many 
such instances, in the state, not only in principal- 
ships, but in subordinate positions. ‘There has never 
been a feeling here that the salary was fixed, but 
when a teacher has done superior work, in most 
schools she has been paid a salary much larger than 
has been paid before, or has been paid since, to in- 
ferior teachers. 

2. I do not know that there is any advantage in 
uniformity of salaries except as a protection against 
niggardly boards of education. But most boards of 
education are not niggardly. To fix the salary arbi- 
trarily is to play checkers with teachers instead of 
chess,—to require only that the square be covered 
without any regard to what sort of a piece it is 
covered by. 

3. The gains in grading salaries according to 
merit would be the same as gains in properly reward- 
ing merit elsewhere. A friend of mine who was 
cuardian of a wealthy boy, was complaining to me 
that the boy had paid $160 for a coat and vest. I 
argued that it was a desirable thing for the com- 
munity that the boy should do it. In the first place 
the boy could afford it, in the second place the coat 
and vest were worth $160, they were made by a real 


artist, and fitted him as only an artist could fit him; 
in the third place, while I could not afford to pay 
$160 for a coat and vest, the fact that there were 
people who could afford to pay such prices gave my 
tailor an incentive to better work, because there was 
something high to reach for. 

The same is true in teaching. When I began to 
know something about salaries, $3,000 was an enor- 
mous figure. When I was graduated from college if 
anybody would have guaranteed me $1,000 a year for 


ten years I would have jumped at the bargain. Al- 


ready men’s salaries, and women’s, too, have begun 
to play around the $10,000 mark, and I hope to live 
long enough to see them begin to reach $20,000. 
There is no reason why there should not be such 
prizes in this country as in England, reaching to 
$50,000 or to $100,000. The average teacher is 
paid more than he earns, but the exceptionally suc- 
cessful teacher is not yet paid as much as she earns, 
because there is not sufficient discrimination,—in 
other words, because salaries are not yet graded suf- 
ficiently according to merit. 
SuPERINTENDENT A. K. Wuircoms, 

Lowell Mass. 

1. I have no experience in a system where sala- 
ries, below the high school, are not uniform, and so 
cannot speak as to the success of such a system. 

2. Advantages of uniformity are the lack of oc- 
casion for jealousy or envy on the part of teachers, 
the absence of occasion for teachers or their friends 
to importune committees for an increase, and the 
spirit of content and satisfaction which comes from 
the feeling that all are treated alike. 

3. Possible gains would be the opportunity to 
reward merit, and the improvement in teaching 
which might come from a desire to do better work 
in order to get better pay. I suspect, however, that 
this latter feeling would too often take the form of 
a desire to make a better showing rather than to 
really do better, though possibly less conspicuous, 


work. 


Wa ter H. Barney, 
President of the School Committee, Providence, R. I. 


I believe the schools would be greatly the gainer 
if the salaries of the teachers could, in some equit- 
able and practical way, be graded according to merit. 
I believe, however, the plan is impractical, except as 
it is involved either in an increase of salary depend- 
ent upon the length of service or in the more rapid 
promotion of the more meritorious teachers. 

For teachers of the same rank and of equal ex- 
perience to receive different pay would be likely to 
lead to favoritism, heartburnings, and dissatis- 
faction, which would quite over-balance the ad- 
vantages coming from the intended recognition of 
merit. 

A rigid adherence to a required standard of ex- 
cellence, and a recognition of superior work when op- 
portunities for promotion are presented, seem to me 
to be all that can reasonably be attempted in this 
line. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with any experi- 
mental trial of a different system to warrant my 
answering your first question. 

SuPeRINTENDENT C. G. PEARSE, 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Omaha plan is to provide for an increase, in 
the kindergarten and grade schools, of $5 per month 
for each year of successful experience until a maxi- 


mum is reached, which is the limit upward. We 
provide that seventh grade teachers shall get $5 per 
month more, and eighth grade $10 per month more 
than is the maximum in the grades below seventh. 
Principals are promoted from the ranks, and this 
gives an opportunity to promote many capable and 
aspiring teachers. 

This is as near as we have come to a solution of 
the problem, and you will see that by our plan, all 
teachers doing the same class of work and having 
the same experience get the same pay. 

In private business the most ‘capable employees 
get most pay. I do not know whether in public em- 
ployments this will prove practicable. The great 
trouble is as to who shall say which teaclfers are of 
special value and should have extra pay. Probably 
the superintendent knows, but the friends of teachers 
not designated as of extra value, and very likely the 
publie generally, would be very slow to lodge such 
power in his hands. Such a ranking of teachers is 
more difficult than would be the ranking of persons 
in many other employments. The best teaching is 
not altogether a concrete thing, or wholly tangible. 
It cannot be reduced to percentages or shown by a 
thermometer or an anemometer. It must remain 
a matter of judgment and somewhat of opinion. 


Until that time comes when inspectors are uni-— 


formly recognized as experts, and the public are 
satisfied to leave such things to their determination, 
very likely additional salary must go with advanced 
position, or with different and additional work. 
When that time does come, additional salary for 
superior excellence of work will provide both a 
merited recognition of high class work, and in some 
cases a strong inducement to do that sort of work. 


J. E, Kroox, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

I have never been an advocate of any plan hereto- 
fore proposed for “grading teachers’ salaries.” 
While such a plan might lead to a general advance 
in teachers’ salaries, I do not believe that it would 
result in promoting the interest of the best teachers. 

From my point of view, this can be done only 
through a merit system. Good teachers should be 
paid without regard to what the rank and file of 
the corps are receiving. 

To be effective, a merit system must be supported 
by competent and fearless supervising officers and 


school authorities. 
—0--—- 


Rev. H. T. Ross, 
Vice-Chairman School Board, Northampton, Mass. 

I do not see how teachers’ salaries could be graded 
according to merit. Who is to determine merit? 
To grade them according to the rank of their de- 
partment would be more feasible, perhaps, but then 
the question of justice arises. Is not a good primary 
teacher worth as much as a good high school teacher? 
She is probably more rare. I think the grading of 
salaries would be a step toward trade unionism, 
which it is confessed results in the impairment of 
efficiency. In all such cases the grading is down, 
not up. 

We undertook here a few years ago the gradual in- 
crease of the salaries of our teaching force by way 
of a sliding scale, but being restrained by our city 
government, or a strenuous public opinion, the 
effort was renounced after one year. 

I fear that there is no hope for any rise in 
teachers’ salaries in general by combination. The 
only way is by a campaign of “permeation,” as they 
eall it in England. If in some places there could 
be arise the good custom might spread to others. 
I regret that I am obliged to reply to your questions 
out of such a state of ignorance and inexperience. 

AssistaANT SUPERINTENDENT ANDREW W. Epson, 
New York City. 

I take it for granted that you desire me to answer: 

your inquiries from a New York city standpoint. 


‘ | 
| 
Fick. 
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In the gradation of salaries there can be no ques- 
tion but that merit and merit alone should prevail. 
Theoretically, this position is sound, but in a large 
city this gradation must be based to a very large 
extent upon length of service or grade taught, rather 
than upon merit in the strict sense of the term. The 
difficulty of determining merit where conditions are 
so varied and so complicated, as they are sure to 
be in a large city, is insuperable except in mild way. 

In this city a high degree of merit is demanded as 
a pre-requisite to teaching, before a license can be 
secured. After appointment teachers receive their 
increases automatically until the completion of the 
seventh and twelfth years, the salaries of women 
teachers increasing at the rate of $40 per year and of 
men teachers at the rate of $105 per year. At the 
completion of these years the question of fit and 
meritorious service is determined by a majority vote 
of the board of superintendents. The salaries then 
continue to advance or remain where they are as de- 
termined by this vote. A special salary is fixed for 
women teachers in the sixth and seventh years, as 
the higher grammar grades require experience and 
special ability. For principalships and heads of de- 
partments special licenses are required. The exam- 
ination for these licenses emphasizes merit and 
ability. 

In brief the question of merit in a large city is 
very difficult of determination, much more so than 
in a large village or small city, owing to environment 
and human fallibility. The determination of merit 
in all cases should be fair and feasible. The plan 
followed should be easily workable and should ap- 
peal to worthy and conscientious teachers as per- 
fectly fair to all concerned. 

F, H. Beepe, 
New Haven, Conn, : 

1. We have a system of graded salaries in 
the primary and grammar grades of the schools of 
this city. Each grade has its maximum salary. 
When a teacher enters our service, her immediate 
salary is a matter of individual arrangement between 
herself and the school board. Every teacher doing 
satisfactory work receives an annual increase of $50 
in her salary until the maximum salary of her grade 
isreached. This annual increase of $50 may be with- 
held, or granted in part, or in full, according to the 
attitude of the school board on the efficiency of the 
teacher. The plan works well. Its best feature is 
that of the annual increase in the teacher’s salary. 
Teachers feel there is something to work for, and it 
is a matter of great disappointment to a teacher if 
her increase is withheld. If 1 were to make a 
change in our present system I should change the 
maximum salaries of our grades. I think our pres- 
ent arrangement in this respect is not ideal. 

2. It seems to me that the idea of uniformity in 
salaries is not a good one, if by uniformity it is 
mearit that all teachers in all the schools receive the 
salary. Such a plan has the advantage of prevent- 
ing jealousies and ill-feeling among teachers over 
differences in salaries. The plan, however, does not 
allow that just recognition of merit on the part of 
teachers which ought to be recognized in every 
school department. 

3. I think your idea of grading salaries accord- 
ing to merit is by far the best, if a practicable plan 
could be devised. I suppose there might be classes 
or grades of teachers, the grades being made accord- 
ing to merit. This plan would be open to the ob- 
jection that teachers might try all sorts of ways to 
secure admission to a grade higher than their ability 
would entitle them to. The result might be a good 
deal of pressure on the members of the school board. 
Such a plan, however, seems to me to be a good one, 
if the members of the school board are men of high 
honor, and if the morale of the entire school depart- 
ment is high. To sum the matter up, it may be said 
that a school board should always endeavor to re- 
ward merit. Anything whatever which conduces to 
this end should receive serious consideration. 


SuPERINTENDENT C. Bates, 
Fall River, Mass. 
To pay salaries according to merit would be an 
ideal arrangement, Doubtless such a plan would be 


possible in a private school. In public schools, 
where local interests dominate, I believe that an 
attempt to pay salaries according to merit would re- 
sult in very much friction, and that more harm than 
good would result from the attempt. 

A. W. 

Ex-Chairman School Board, Holyoke, Mass. 

The matter of graded salaries is all right in theory. 
The great difficulty experienced by most school 
boards is how to get rid of poor teachers. We have 
in our city a graduated scale of salaries beginning at 
$400 the first year and an advance each year until 
the maximum is reached, but this does not cover the 
ground in your question, neither does it offer an in- 
centive to good work when a position is regarded by 
the’ teacher as “permanent.” That salaries she 7ld 
be paid according to ability as in any business I am 
fully convinced. The gain to our schools would be 
beyond calculation. The moral tone of our schools 
would be much improved, and it would give an added 
dignity to a calling second in its importance to none 
in the welfare of our children. 

How to bring about this condition is not an easy 
problem to solve. It would be necessary first to 
place the entire control of teachers, both as to em- 
ploying and dismissing, in the hands of the superin- 
tendent; second, he should be a man with the cour- 
age of his convictions, and do his duty even at the 
expense of losing his position. School boards 
should let this department of our educational system 
alone. I know this is heresy, but I believe my posi- 
tion is correct. The superintendent with his expert 
knowledge knows. The average school committee 
man does not know. I will answer your second 
question last. There is no more advantage in pay- 
ing a uniform price for good, bad, and indifferent 
teachers than in following the same course with 
reference to the unskilled workman and the com- 
petent workman. 


SuPERINTENDENT H. W. 
Newport, K. I. 

1. My experience has been limited to those sala- 
ries raised during the school year, because certain 
teachers of merit had been called to better positions 
in other cities. In such cases, the increase was a 
good business investment. 

2. Uniformity means less friction among teach- 
ers and between the superintendent and his teachers. 
It means a less apparent injustice; for it is difficult 
to convince a teacher who gives his whole time, abil- 
ity, and heart to his work that he is not worth as 
much as any other teacher. 

3. Disregarding the unpleasant and difficult 
position of the superintendent, who must act as 
judge and jury, there is no doubt in my mind about 
the benefit of graded salaries. They would be a 
great incentive to “best work”; they would prevent 
the feeling that further growth is not necessary; 
they would give teachers a professional standing; 
they would cause teachers to make fuller and broader 
preparation before beginning a teacher’s life; and 
they might tempt able men from other professions. 
However, all these conditions would be influenced by 
the difference between the highest salary and the 
average amount paid. 


H. Morss, 
Medford, Mass. 


1. Uniform salaries are generally found in the 
public schools. Many private schools seem to find 
it suecessful to pay according to merit. 

2. Uniformity of salary isa method that pro- 
duces less: friction and obviates the necessity of say- 
ing to one teacher, “You are not so good a teacher as 
your neighbor, therefore you must not expéct the 
same salary.” It is conducive to ease of mind for 
school committees. 

3. Good teachers would certainly stay longer in 
places where their merits were appreciated and sala- 
ries given accordingly. One of the great drawbacks 
in the education of our children is the frequent 
change of teachers. It seems to me much more gen- 
sible to pay for value received. Uniform salaries 
seem to be more on the trades union basis. 


Surervisine B. C. Greaory, 
Trenton, N.J. 

I understand your question to refer to the salaries 
based on merit not provided for in the regular 
schedules, which are almost always based on time. 
I do not see how it is possible to get away from the 
time schedule. The only thing that is possible is 
to add a system of merit recognition to the time 
schedule system, and I am not sure that this is pos- 
sible. I have given a good deal of attention to it. 
The city of North Adams, Mass., seems to have 
worked out a plan of this kind. 

It is desirable to reach the end which I think you 
have in view, but it is going to be a very knotty prob- 
lem. The question is, who is to determine this 


merit? Certainly not the board of education, for 


they are not supposed to be competent judges. If 
the superintendent does it, he exposes ‘himself to all 
sorts of troubles. He will be charged with having 
decided in favor of this one and that one, not in ac- 
cordance with merit, but in accordance with his par- 
tial views regarding his favorites, and it is useless to 
deny that with not a few superintendents this 
charge would often be strictly true. With most 
superintendents it would be a very difficult matter to 
keep separate his estimate of merit and ‘his private 
attitude towards a given party, and this may be said 
without saying anything unkind, either, concerning 
the superintendent, who is thus accused. A hue 
and a cry would be raised among the teaching force, 
which would make the superintendent’s position ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. He would be under pressure 
from members of the board to recommend this one 
and that one, and there are a good many superin- 
tendents who would not dare to refuse the favor. 
Mr. Hall’s plan seems to be based on an examina- 
tion which a teacher takes to place her in a special 
class. who are to receive such favors. I think the 
difficulty with the plan is that scholastic attainment 
does not determine teaching power, although it is a 
very important element; but Hall’s plan has this im- 
portant advantage, that it narrows down a list of 


candidates for such consideration that the difficulties — 


of the superintendent are much less than where his 
choice is distributed over the whole corps of 
teachers. 

I do not believe in uniform salaries. The system 
is a disagreeable necessity, and is made more. im- 
perative by the fact that as soon as you depart from 
a schedule all sorts of corrupt influences, or at least 
unworthy ones, creep in. At best it is only a ma- 


chine, but a machine has one advantage and that is 


that it works impartially and cannot be corrupted. 
SuPERINTENDENT ADELBERT L. Sarrorp, 
Beverly, Mass, 

There has been a system of grading salaries in Bev- 
erly for the past three years. At the time the system 
was inaugurated there was a radical increase in the 
salary list. The experienced teachers then received 
from $360 to $430 in the grades. Five hundred 
dollars was established as a maximum for the best 
teachers. ‘The sub-committee of each school made 
their estimate of the efficiency of each teacher in the 
school, the superintendent made a similar independ- 
ent report, and an expert from outside the city was 
employed to visit each teacher and make a report. 
These three reports were compared and discussed in 
an open committee meeting, and the salary of each 
teacher fixed at $400, $450, or $500. Experienced 
teachers receiving less than the maximum salary 
were notified that when their work improved suffi- 
ciently to warrant it, the committee would advance 
their salaries. In about three-fourths of the cases 
the teachers improved, the other fourth were eventu- 
ally dismissed. Inexperienced teachers were to be- 
gin at $350, or in some cases $400, and were to be in- 
creased $50 per year, if their work was satisfactory, 
but not to be increased if their work was unsatis- 
factory. Last year the salary of one of the teachers 
who was receiving the maximum was decreased $50 
because, in the opinion of the committee, she 
neglected her work. She was notified of the action 
and about a month ago the committee restored her 
salary to $500 as she had improved. The $500 as a 
maximum is not binding on the committee, as the 
right is reserved to pay more in any cage, by vote of 
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the committee. That right has been exercised in 
several cases in which it was necessary to pay a 
teacher more in order to keep her from going else- 
where. ‘There are two grade teachers at the present 
time receiving $550. 

To answer your questions specifically: First, to 
what extent has it been a success? I would say that 
it has been an entire success with us because the 
committee has been careful and honest in fixing the 
salaries of each of the teachers. Second, what ad- 
vantages are there in uniformity of salary? I 
should say that it tended to prevent lobbying and 
wire-pulling among dishonest members of a commit- 
tee, seeking to secure favors for their friends. It is 
also necessary to have some fixed amount which 
represents approximately what you can afford to pay, 
consistent with the amount of money you have to 
spend. Departures from the standard should be 
made for special and sufficient reasons. Otherwise, 
so much might be paid for one extra good teacher 
that not enough would be left to secure even average 
ability for the other positions. Third, what possible 
gains would there be in grading salaries according to 
merit? It often enables a town to keep a few extra 
good teachers who will serve as a leaven. It is a 
tremendous stimulus when teachers know that their 
improvement will be appreciated and rewarded by an 
increase in the salary. I believe that one of the 
weakest points in the administration of most Massa- 
chusetts school systems, including the city of Bos- 
ton, is the great lack of any distinction in treatment 
by school authorities, between competency and in- 
competency, and a failure to reward the com- 
petent. My observations lead me to believe that 
three-fourths of the incompteent teachers, if they 
are told of their incompetency and given any in- 
ducement, will greatly improve and become fairly 
satisfactory teachers. The best teachers often feel 
that their efforts are not worth while because not 
recognized and rewarded. 


SureERINTENDENT C, F, Carrout, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1. In our school system, it has appeared to be 
quite necessary that we have a graduated schedule of 
salaries. No such scheme was in existence until 
about five years ago. At that time, it was found 
that the salaries of teachers in the elementary 
schools had been raised without any regard to merit. 
The inference was that an increase could be secured 
only by personal influence of members of the com- 
mittee. Under those circumstances, I recommended 
strongly the following rule, which was adopted:— 

All teachers, except principals, high school 
teachers, and special teachers, shall receive, when 
elected, the minimum salary of five hundred dollars 
per annum. After two years of satisfactory service, 
the salary shall be advanced twenty-five dollars per 
annum, until the maximum salary of six hundred 
dollars is reached, except in the case of s-sistants in 
the ninth grade, where the salary shall continue to 
increase until the maximum of seven hundred dol- 
lars is reached, the advances having, in all cases, the 
approval of the committee on teachers. 

(Since then, schedules have been adopted for even- 
ing school teachers and teachers in kindergartens.) 

Since the adoption of this schedule, the increase 
of salaries has, under the rule, been entirely in the 
hands of the committee on teachers. 

2. This plan has entirely prevented teachers in 
the elementary grades from asking members of the 
committee to assist in securing increase of salary. 
This, in itself, is of course a very great gain. On 
the other hand, there is no opportunity for recogniz- 
ing in money payment the services of superior 
tcachers. It ought to be added, however, that on the 
old plan, it was quite likely to be the inferior 
teacher who secured an increase of salary through 
the influence of members of the school committee. 

5. It would of course be an ideal system if sala- 
ries could be graded according to merit. We should, 
however, meet two difficulties. First, there is some- 
tines an honest difference of opinion as to who are 
the hest teachers. Second, should the superintend- 
cit attempt ta make such fine distinetions, he would 
be sure to arouse the antagonism of many pretty 


good teachers, whom he did not rank as being the 
Furthermore, it would be quite impossible for any 
committee to do this work of grading impartially. 
On the whole, while I appreciate the advantages that 
would come under an ideal system carefully ad- 
ministered, in large cities I do not believe it could 
be carried into effect. 
SuPERINTENDENT JAMES H. VAN SIcKLE, 
Baltimore, Md. 

We should pay as paeprone % as possible, but we 
should discriminate. Raising the compensation of 
teachers twenty per cent. will not improve the qual- 


ity of their work unless at the same time we raise 


the standard of qualifications. In most cities sala- 
ries are ample to youth and inexperience, but they 
are scant and inadequate to age and experience. In 
any large city there are many teachers receiving 
relatively all their services are worth. ‘There are 
hundreds of people, young and old, ready to be en- 
gaged as teachers, and to do the best work of which 
they are capable, at the salaries now paid. But 


there is not enough money at the disposal of school 
boards to give adequate compensation to able 
teachers if the mediocre and the transient must re- 
ceive the same salary, or nearly the same, as the pro- 
gressive and the permanent. There must, therefore, 
be some means of restricting the list, of limiting the 
higher salaries to the deserving. In fifty years we 
shall not have enough thoroughly competent teach- 
ers; therefore, we cannot say, “employ no others.” 
But we can increase the supply of such teachers by 
making it better worth while to become thoroughly 
competent. By some just method a list could be 
made, on which names would stand in the order of 
merit, taking into account both executive ability and 
increased scholarship. The number of maximum 
salaries could be definitely fixed in advance, accord- 
ing to the money available, so that the item of cost 
would not fluctuate from year to year. Teachers re- 
ceiving the maximum salary would be assigned to 
posts of the greatest difficulty. They would con- 
tinue to receive the extra compensation during full 
efficiency, dropping back to the ordinary salary when 
unable to assume the more difficult assignments. 
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THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS.—(IL) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


. (Concluded,) 

It is the privilege of the high school teacher to create 
an appreciation of a class of literature the scholars could 
not enjoy by themselves. All such study should keep in 
mind an analytical basis rather than a destructive criti- 
cism. Cooper’s faults are many and very apparent, but 
for that very reason should the teacher guard against 
the all too common error of exalting the critic above the 
creator. Therefore, make friends with your author, 
speak of him with reverence as a creator of a work of 
beauty, of interest, or of pcwer, as one who has enter- 
tained his fellow men, or formed their ideals, and thus 
has uplifted them. Interest so aroused is soon quick- 
ened by desire to go behind the scenes, to see how the 


-author lived, what influences surrounded him, how he 


made his plans, how he carried them out, and what suc- 
cess he’ had. 

“The Last of the Mohicans” is a book of much more 
simple character than “Silas Marner,” being “story” 
pure and simple, with no attempt at a psychological 
study of human life and motive. Therefore, we find our 
chief interest in the story, its setting, its romantic epi- 
sodes, and the surprises and devices of the author to 
rouse or retain the readey’s interest. 

SCENES OR SETTING OF THE STORY. 

The scenes are laid in the wild and romantic region of 
New York state lying about the headwaters of the Hud- 
son river and the lakes beyond. Admiration for wild 
and unexplored regions of nature was a comparatively 
new development both in art and in literature, The old 
Greek myths were attempts at interpretations of nature, 
hence some appreciation and love of nature is apparent 
in classical times. The asceticism of the Middle Ages 
apparently destroyed all love for physical beauty, Dante 
being the only author of that period who turned to na- 
ture with descriptions which formed a background for 
human actions. In Rousseau we first find evidences of 
an overflowing joy in nature, especially wild, untamable 
nature. It took some time for people to grow to this 
new delight, but Scott in the old world and Cooper in 
the new were, in a sense, the disciples of Rousseau, 
Humanity had begun to have an awakened sense of en- 
joyment in the physical world, hence one reason for 
Cooper’s great popularity. It is well to develop this 
thought, as so many young people are inclined to “skip” 
descriptions, and they fail to perceive one large element 
of Cooper’s greatness if they do so. 

We note, then, the uniqueness in the literary world 
of a story whose scenes are all laid out of doors, whose 
chief characters are primitive in their instincts, while 
the most civilized people find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage in their wild and unusual surroundings. Woods, 
lakes, mountains in scenery were as much a fashion in 
Cooper’s time as the present one for historical tales, or 
the French fashion for realism, which followed that for 
romanticism. The historical setting was sufficiently 
dwelt upon in the preceding paper. 

QUESTIONS, 


1. Is Cooper’s scenery a good background for his 
action or story? Why? 


ENGLISH. 


2. Find nature scenes which cannot be separated 
from the story. 

3. Find some scenes which seem to be superfluous. 

4. Why could we scarcely imagine such adventures 
on an open or level country? 

5. Trace some harmony between the surroundings 
and the story. 

6. Find mention of various kinds of scenery: woods, 
lakes, rivers, mountains, animals, birds, flewers, etc. 

7. Why does the word “romantic” apply to such 
scenery? 

8. Show how Cooper leads us to sympathize with the 
children of nature by placine them in such scenes. 

9. Would they have appeared to equal advantage 
amid civilized scenes? Why not? 
INCIDENTS, OR THE “ACTION OF THE STORY.” 


If one impression remains pre-eminent, it is that of 
breathless excitement as the reader is hurried from cne 
incident to another. The story does not develop natur- 
ally one part from the last, but is fu'l of surprises in 


the nature of Indian attacks, of pursuits and defeats, 


thus fitting its surroundings of wild nature, where in 

the thick woods whatever happened must be somewhat 

of that nature. The hair-breadth escapes are so many 

and so remarkable that we follow almost gaily through 

scenes of horror, expecting a favorable end of the story. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Are the incidents of the usual character found in 
a novel, or full e* dramatic surprises? 

2. Is, thereforc, .he s‘cry more a novel or a romance? 
Why? 

3. Select onc unexpected cvert from each division of 
the narrative. : 

4. Do any secm unnatural cr out cf pece, or to delay 
the action? 

5. Do they seem to have been planned by the author, 
or thrown in extra in the hurried work of a “born story 
teller’? 

6. The movement of the action is often -roken of as 
slow or rapid. How would you characterize the action 
of this book? 

THE CHARACTERS. 


Cooper’s first book was an attempt to write after the 
model of the fashionable novel of the day. The ten- 
dency to sentimentality, to over-effeminate, weak 
heroines he never outgrew. The chief male characters 
are bold, full of vigor, brave, honorable, daring to the 
point of recklessness, and full of chivalry towards the 
white women, whose helplessness makes at all plausible 
the events of the story. The days of knighthood had 
long passed away, but an exaggerated chivalry of the 
kind Cooper describes often existed. He has been much 
criticised for this, but it is a questiom whether he was 
not in the main right. Indian and colonial wars, fol- 
lowed by the Revolution, developed a race of intrepid 
women, but at the time of which Cooper wro‘e, acd 
much later, it was fashionable for women to be the 
weak, clinging, dependent creatures our author usually 
describes, After all, the women are out of place in this 
story, and all the chivalry of the men is ca!led forth to 
defend their lives and honor. It is the men and their 
deeds to which our attention is directed. The scenes are 
of the large, free kind which require bold deeds and 
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sturdy heroes to fit with them. Many of the characters 
were, therefore, of a humble type, and so quite a con- 
trast to either the heroes of fashionable tales or of 
Seott’s kings, knights, and nobles. Apparently Cooper 
attempted to show the chivalry and brave deeds 
humbler and simpler life than appeared in contemporary 
writings, Hawkeye has, to be sure, a prosy tendency 
to think out loud the reasons for his actions, but this 
happens so often that it becomes apparent as a point of 
his character. It “goes with him’’ as much as did Sairy 
Gamp’s blue cotton amberil in Dickens’ story; also, it 
contrasts with the taciturnity of the Indians. Hawk- 
eye, the bold backwoodsman, whose character appears 
in so many of Cooper’s books, he who craved the wilder- 
ness life and exulted in its dangers, as well as its free- 
dom, is, next to Uncas, the chief character. Uncas is 
brave, noble, chivalrous, perhaps almost too much the 
gallant knight-errant, eager to rescue the distressed 
women, but this Indian was much in the com- 
pany of whites. Probably Cooper knew the conditions 
well, and if he idealized somewhat, felt he took only the 
liberty to which a romancer was entitled. His char- 
acter plan was clearly a dramatic one after the type de- 
veloped by the early miracle plays, as will be shown 
later in Shakesperian studies. The virtues are repre- 
sented by the heroes and heroines, the vices and imps 
by the Indians, the devil or villain by Magua, while 
David Gamut is evident as the clown, Cooper’s dra- 
matic conclusion is a departure, however, for he does 
not reward virtue and punish crime. 


QUESTIONS. 


1, Are Cooper’s women characters too helpless? 

2. What purpose does their weakness serve? 

3. Give several adjectives that will describe in gen- 
eral the “female” characters of the book. 

4. Why are there so few women? 

5. Does the ferocity of Indian women seem too great 
a contrast to their gentle ways at Cora’s funeral to see 
natural? 

6. Explain how Uncas is the hero of the book. 

7. Is Cooper more original and forceful in descrip- 
tion or character study? 

8. What general impression does he give you of the 
Indians? 

9. Does he most rouse your sympathy or your con- 
demnation? 

10. Write a short description of Chingachgook when 
you most admire him—when you most pity him. 

11. Some one scholar read ‘Pathfinder,’ “Pioneers,” 
“The Prairie,” and tell class the later story of Hawkeye. 


_ Some other scholar relate the further story of Chingach- 


gook, and study the effect of civilization upon him. 

12. From the Indian standpoint, justify the mas- 
sacres of whites. 

13. From the white man’s standpoint, justify the 
driving westward of the Indians. 

14. Where in the story do you find that the Mohicans 
came from the West and dispossessed other Indians? 

15. Did, therefore, the white man treat the tribe 
worse, from their own standpoint, than they had treated 
other Indians? 

16. Was it possible for many of the Indians to adopt 
the white man’s civilization? 

17. Show how Cooper attributes the same roving 


spirit, the same love of woodcraft in Natty Bumpo, or . 


Hawkeye. 

18. What part had Montcalm in the story? 

19. Describe the conditions of his friendship with 
the Indians. 

20. Why is this massacre called “a blot on his fair 
fame’? 

21. To whom could these adjectives apply: Brave, 
chivalrous, daring, honorable, sturdy, upright, sedate, 
undemonstrative, stoical, cunning, sly, vengeful, etc.? 

22. Find two adjectives which apply to each promi- 
nent character of the book. 

23. Write ten lines of character study about any one 
character of the book. 

24. Cooper said of “Leatherstocking” that his plan 
was to sketch “a character that possessed little of 
civilization, but its highest principles as they are ex- 
hibited in the uneducated, and all of savage life that is 
not incompatible with these great rules of conduct.” 
Discuss. 


AUTHOR’S DEVICES AND PECULIARITIES. 


It is sufficient in this connection to call attention to 
forecast, suspense, and surprise as part of the author’s 
plan to create and hold interest to the end of the book. 
It might be well, also, to notice that the rapid writing 
of an author whose tales were the result of pulsating, 
quick, original creation is naturally full of literary 
errors. To correct these errors means usually to de- 
tract from the rapid movement and interest of the story, 
wnt remain for us a part of Cooper’s individuality or 
style. 


PLOT. 

The plot study has been already treated sufficiently 
incidentally, but, as the close of the bopk is approached, 
some such questions as the following may again take us 
behind the scenes, and show us somewhat of the work- 
ings of the author’s mind:— 

1. Has the interest been kept up continuously ? 

2. Have the events seemed probable? 

3. Has the plot been single, following the fortunes of 
one group of people, or “double’’? 

4 Has it worked up steadily to a dramatic conclu- 
sion, or ended tamely? 

OPINIONS OF OTHER AUTHORS. 


“If Cooper had succeeded in painting character to the 
same extent he did in painting the phenomena of nature, 
he would have uttered the last word of our art.”—Balzac. 

From “The Fable for Critics,” humorous criticism :— 
He has drawn you one character, though, that is new; 
One wild flower he’s plucked that 1s wet with the dew 
Of this fresh Western world, and, the thing not to mince, 
He’s done naught but copy it ill ever since. 

The men that have given to one character life, 

An objective existence, are not very rife; 

You may number them all, both prose writers and 
singers, 

Without overrunning the bounds of your fingers, 

And “Natty” won’t go to oblivion quicker 

Than Adams the parson or Primrose the vicar. 

’ “One wild flower he’s plucked that is wet with the 

dew” gives a beautiful summing up to the study of this 

story, whose beauty lies in its fresh naturalness, un- 

spoiled by contact with the kind of civilization which 

deteriorates. It is not even like a wild flower plucked 

and carried home, but like the same in the surroundings 

which create its beauty, The joy of outdoor life, the 

keen pleasure of contact with nature, must be our lasting 

impression if we have read aright this masterpiece of 

one of the greatest American authors. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


THE FISH-FLIES. 

The family Sialidae of the order Newroptera con- 
tains comparatively few species of insects, but these 
are generally conceded to be of unusual interest. 
Just why this should be the case I know not, unless 
it is because the earlier stages are passed in brooks 
aml streams, and the creatures are thus invested 
with the perennial interest that pertains to running 
‘water. To this family belong the Horned Corydalis 
or Hellgrammite whose larva—the fisher’s Dobson— 
loves the splash of the tiny torrent of the brook or 
the more majestic swirl of the gleaming river. Here 
also are found several somewhat smaller insects, the 
fish-flies of the genus Chauliodes to whose life- 
history I desire to call attention. 

He who by means of a long-handled net explores 
the bottoms of brookside ponds will sometimes bring 
to the surface peculiar larvae resembling Fig. 1 (a). 


Fig. 1. 


They are about two inches long, with their general 
color dingy brown, and having blackish heads, each 
of, the latter being furnished with two five-jointed 
antennae and six simple eyes (ocelli), four of which 
are more distinct than the other two. Along each 
side of the body is a row of filaments, while in front 
on the under-surface are six well-developed legs. 

If one of these larvae be placed in a small glass 


aquarium-jar its habits can be studied to advantage. 
It will eat living or dead insects of many kinds, in- 
cluding aquatie species, and flies, or spiders which 
may happen to fall upon the water. The ordinary 
mode of locomotion is that of crawling along weeds 
and the debris of various kinds which gathers at the 


bottom of ponds, but when alarmed the insect can 
sGopyrighted, 


swim rapidly by suddenly doubling the body up— 
bringing the head in contact with the abdomen—by 
which means it is propelled some distance through 
the water. These larvae also have a peculiar habit 
of walking along the surface of the water, body 
downward; they can move quite rapidly in this man- 
ner. When handled they occasionally eject from 
the mouth a considerable quantity of a blackish fluid, 
reminding one of the similar habit of certain locusts 
or grasshoppers. 

The fish-fly larvae apparently prefer compara- 
tively still waters rather than the tumultuous shal- 


‘lows chosen by the Dobson for its abode. I have 


been most successful in finding them in ponds beside 


- rivers or in the deep pools so often formed by the 


margins of brooks. When they become full-grown 
as larvae they crawl upon the bank; if there are par- 
tially decayed logs thereon they are likely to creep 
beneath the bark and form a cell in the rotting wood. 
Here they pupate, taking on the appearance of Fig. 


“1 (b), and being dingy brown with a blacker head. 


The antennae are curved over the eyes; the wing 
pads are well developed; at the tip of the abdomen 
there are two robust appendages. About ten days 
later the pupa changes to the fully developed fish-fly, 
in which condition there is a decided diversity in 
the sexes. The females, Fig. 2 (d), are the larger 
with immense net-veined membraneous wings and 
long slender antennae. The males (c) are much 


Fig. 2. 
smaller and have broadly feathered antennae. 

The larva leaves the water in early spring—in the 
region of central Ohio, near the first of April—and 
the adults appear in May. 

There are several species of these fish-flies. The 
one illustrated here is called the toothed-horned fish- 
fly, Chauliodes rastricoruis. 


THE ROBINS MESSAGE. 
The bluebird’s call, so plaintive, 
Has echoed o’er the hills, 
The willow buds have swollen 
Beside the tiny rills. 


The brooks have burst their fetters, 
And from the soft, brown earth 
The tiny little snowdrops 
Right bravely have stepped forth, 


O’erhead the crows are calling, 
I heard the old refrain, 

And from the distant alder 
The blackbird pipes again, 


But none of these can fill me, 
These tokens fair of spring, 

With such delight as comes to me 
When first the robin sings. 


The bluebird is a poet, 

With fancies quaint and sweet; 
The blackbird a musician, 

The whole world at his feet. 


The crows are queer old farmers, 
In plainest costume dressed, 

The grackles noisy gossip, 
Chatting with eager zest. 


But you, my darling robin, 
A homely message bring 
Of brave and loving courage. 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” you sing. 


And when I hear you singing 
High in the old elm tree, 

I am rebuked for doubting, 
And trust comes back to me. 


For He who knows the sparrow 
His children, too, will bless, 
And He hath sent the robin 
To teach us cheerfulness, 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(IV.) 


FEAR OF THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 

By the treaty of Ildefonso, which was made in the 
autumn of 1800, Spain ceded Louisiana back to France. 
At once France set about the occupation and adminis- 
tration of the territory. Laussat was the new governor. 

But as soon as the news about the new treaty reached 
America, there arose a strong suspicion in the new re- 
public over the French occupation. ~The matter was 
very widely and very warmly discussed by the American 
government and people, and not a little anxiety was felt 
over what the future might develop. 

At first sight it seems strange that the United States 
should have felt any distrust of what France might do 
in the administration of the re-ceded territory. Twenty- 
five years ‘before France had proven herself a sincere 
friend and aid to the American people in their struggle 
against British domination. Lafayette and his army 
had won all American hearts. The French general had 
been wined and dined everywhere. Arches were built 
for his carriage to pass under, So sincere was the ad- 
miration for him that it has remained undiminished and 
untarnished to the present hour. 

But the fact was that France had greatly changed in 
the quarter of a century since Washington and La- 
fayette fought for colonial liberties side by side. 
France, at the time of the treaty of Ildefonso, was con- 
trolled by the daring spirits that had planned and per- 
fected the French Revolution. Danton, Robespierre, and 
others of like temper were authorities in France now. 
The little Corsican was beginning his brilliant career as 
the agent of the French Directory, It was not the 
France of the Bourbons, but a new and Revolutionary 
France, into whose hands the affairs of Louisiana had 
fallen. 

And the United States had already had some experi- 
ences with this new France that were by no means 
agreeable to American sensibilities. American envoys 
to Paris had been disgracefully treated by the French 
Directory, and had returned home smarting under a 
sense of humiliation. Talleyrand endeavored to excuse 
the conduct of the Directory, but it was the lamest kind 
of an excuse. It did not make the American envoys 
any the more amiable. 

Then this new France had made numerous aggres- 
sions of a very aggravating nature upon vessels of the 
American navy, So gross were these aggressions that 
it seemed likely that the two republics would come to 
war. In fact, the United States actually issued letters 
of marque to make reprisals on French shipp:ng. Napo- 
leon, however, was wise enough to see the peril in the 
situation. Negotiations with America were opened, 
that ‘resulted in a convention between the two republics 
as to their respective shipping, that restored t e 
amicable feeling between them, This convention was 
signed on September 30, 1800; and was simultaneous 
with Louisiana’s coming: under French control. 

It was thus their recent experiences with the French 
that led the people of the United States to be somewhat 
suspicious of what the new owners of Louisiana might 
do. Whether their administration of the territory 


would be helpful or inimical to American interests was 
the question that was debated alike in the country store 
and in the president’s council. And the more it was de- 
bated, the more did it seem that the French occupation 
was a menace to the American republic. 


WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW. 


Teachers should know the natural sources of the 
following foods: Starch, tapioca, sugar, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, chocolate, black-pepper, red-pepper, ginger, 
cloves, allspice, beef, veal, mutton, pork, gelatine; 
‘ibres,—muslin, gingham, linen, (linseed oil), sisal 
rope, manilla henep, common hemp, ramie, raphia, 
rattan; gums, ete..—gum arabic, gutta percha, cam- 
phor, quinine; animal products,—merino, mohair, 
cashmere, silk, cochineal; mineral products,—coke, 
sraphite, asbestos, plaster of paris, sand-paper, 
porcelain, ebonite, brass. 

Teachers should know the chief uses of the follow- 
ing substances and their by products: Wheat, barley, 
've, oats, (straw), rice, (starch and rope), starch, 
(sizing), tumerie, brazil-nut, cotton, flax, (linseed oil 
ind linseed oil cake), agave or century plant, ramie 
libre, tree-barks, raphia, cocoanut palm, (oil and 
natting), rattan, bamboo, red-cedar, lignum vitae, 
teak; gum arabie, gutta percha, vuleanized rubber, 
Iny-herry wax; logwood, brazil wood, fustic, vegetable 
ivory, goat-hair, camel hair, cochineal; eryolite, coal- 
‘ir, petroleum, asphaltum, graphite, asbestos, corun- 
dum, garnets, pumice, quartz, feldspar, kaolin, 
evpsum, 


Teachers should recognize at sight the following 
substances: Gypsum, mica, quartz, feldspar, garnet. 

Teachers should know processes of preparing the 
following products for market: Coffee, flax, rosin, 
india-rubber. 

Teachers should know the method of cultivating 
rice, the difference between green and black tea, 
black and red pepper, what chicory is and what it is 
used to adulterate, how rubber is vulcanized, the 
difference between iron and steel. 

Teachers should know the termini and other very 
important stations, the general direction, and the 


cause of the importance of the following railroad 
lines: Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Grand Trunk, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, Chicago 
& Alton, Union Pacific, Chicago Great Western rail- 
way, The Plant System, Canadian Pacific, Seaboard 
Air Line, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Philadel- 
phia & Reading, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Lehigh Valley. 

Teachers should know the origin of the names of 
American cities, so far as such knowledge throws 
light on American history. 


SHALL CHICAGO BE HERSELF? 


BY GRAHAM H. HARRIS, PRES. OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO. 


[ADDRESS BEFORE IROQUOIS CLUB.] 


Chicago, the second city of the greatest nation of 
the world, to-day stands face to face with one of the 
most momentous questions her people have ever been 
called upon to determine. In form that question is, 
shall we close the schools for two or three months, 
or shall we prune and pare down in all quarters so 
as to keep them going, somehow or other, for the 
customary ten months? This is not the real ques- 


‘tion, the issue is not a few months’ schooling for 


your children, or a few months to pay your school 
employees, but we stand to-day squarely confronting 
the proposition,—Will Chicago continue to be her- 
self? Will she, the greatest and most prosperous 
city in the world, remain the leader of educational 
advancement, the pioneer of public school problems, 
or will she, turning her back on her glorious past, 
forget her greatness and her success, and for the want 
of a few dollars let her schools be ruined and set her- 
self back educationally half a century? Progression 
or retrogression? ‘That is the question. 

_ Certain people are rushing forward with inter- 
views prescribing all sorts.of panaceas for the present 
troubles. - These wiseacres, the profundity of whose 
wisdom is only exceeded by the shallowness of their 
wit, deliver themselves of a lot of glittering generali- 
ties, shout “extravagance,” “fads,” and all the cus- 
tomary clap-trap and denunciation available to their 
limited brains and their parrot-like vocabularies. 


They make no statement containing anything prac-~ 


ticable or anywhere akin to common sense. Their 
talk is as remote from the subject as the earth is 
from the planet Mars. 

Chicago in population is the second city in the 
United States. By the school census of 1900 it had 
2,007,695 souls and as estimated by the directory of 
1901, which practically covers the same_ period, 
2,080,000. In miles of streets, sewers, area covered, 
and the like, it is the largest in the United States. 
Within the memory of living man we have grown 
from a hovel on the river’s bank to the greatest 
metropolis of the world in many particulars. It is 
unnecessary to go into details, they are familiar to 
all intelligent people. 

In 1890-1891, ten years ago, the total enrollment 
of school children in Chicago was 146,751. In 
1900-1901 the total enrollment was 262,738, nearly 
doubling in that time (293,502 is double) and repre- 
senting a steady average annual increase of 11,588 
pupils, and an increase of seventy-nine per cent. 

During the same decade the expenditures for 
school purposes have increased as follows: 1890-1891 
—for buildings, $1,073,358; for education, $3,013,- 
305; total, $4,086,663. In 1900-1901 they were: For 
buildings, $1.103,247; for education, $6,688,109; 
total, $7,791,356. 

These figures clearly demonstrate that the in- 
creased expenditures have simply kept pace with the 
growth of the city. Yet the sanient critics, enemies 
of our school system, posing as the tax-payers’ friend, 
shout themselves hoarse erving that the school ex- 
penditures have increased one hundred per cent., 
either ignorantly or dishonestlv ignoring the un- 
paralleled growth of the school ponulation of the 
city. This item of $6,688,109 has increased some- 
what out of proportion to the increase of enrollment, 
but it is due mainly to a decision made by Judge 


Tuley and affirmed by the supreme court, that cer- 
tain items, such as repairing buildings, fitting up 
new rooms in old buildings, and the like, had been 
erroneously charged to the building fund, but which 
the court held must be charged to the educational 
fund. 'The grand total shows, however, that the in- 
crease is in proportion to the increase in the number 
of children. 

The cost per capita on average attendance of 
pupils rose from $25.36 in 1890-1891 to $32.14 in 
1900-1901. ‘This increase, which I believe every man 
but the miser and tax-dodger approves, is due to 
these causes: A slight increase of salaries given the 
teachers, the general increase in cost of most other 
articles used in the schools, and the general increase 
of wages paid the carpenters, painters, laborers, and 
mechanics in our employ. As it stands now, the 
average wage paid our school teachers is not quite 
$3 a day, less than we,pay our carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers, and mechani :, and only a little more 
than we pay our common laborers. We pay all 
mechanics the same wages, as all contractors and 
other employers in Chicago pay the same mechanics 
for similar services—the union scale. 

Chicago is not peculiar in this increase which I 
last referred to. Boston, with a population. of 
560,892 and a school enrollment of 86,719, in 1900 
spent $3,638,804.45, as against $2,121,744 in 1891. 

In 1891-2, Boston’s cost per pupil based on aver- 
age attendance was $21.71; in 1900, Boston’s cost 
per pupil based on average attendance was $31.95. 
Philadelphia, population 1,293,697; school enroll- 
ment, 189,156; total expenditures, 1900, $3,778,059; 
cost per pupil (average attendance) 1890-1, $26.78; 
1900-01, $31.09. Greater -New York, (including 
Brooklyn, ete.), popu!-tion 3,437,202: enrollment 
(including all boroughs) 523.119: expenditures, 1900, 
$19,828,836: cost per pupil 1890-91 (average attend- 
ance) $28.33; 1900-01, $37.95. In New York 
proper (old city) it cost per puil in 1898, $33.60; in 


1899-1900, $37.95. 


RECAPITULATION OF COST PER PUPIL. 
(On average attendance.) 


Totoel 
1890. 1900, Inerease, Ratio. 
$28.33 $387.95 $962 844, 
Chicago....... 25.36 32.14 6.78 
21.71 81.95 10.24 45% 
Philadelphia......... 31.09 4.31 16% 


But look at these facts from another standpoint. 
It cost New York (Greater) based on its populat’on 
of 3,437,202, $5.35 per capita for its schools. Phila- 
delphia, on the same basis, $2.93; Boston, $5.96. 
Chicago, for educational, excluding the sum spent 
on buildings and figuring on the amount raised from 
taxes alone paid by Chicago residents, $2.88. 

We have an income from other sources than taxes. 
Population, 2,007,695, school census 1900. Cost 
per voter, counting all votes cast at the last presi- 
dential election (372,351), $15.56; counting both 
building expenditures and educational expenditures, 
per voter, $20.90. 

Tt will thus be seen that compared with other 
civilized and modern communities Chicago is not ex- 
trAvagant; she is not wasteful; she is conservative and 
eareful. It is true that the sum spent is a large one, 
but we have a large city, 

[Continued on page 2x6,] 
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The University of Pennsylvania has grown from 
984 to 2,573 annual enrollment in twenty years. 


A veil is becoming in a woman, but when a man 
dodges fair propositions behind a vaile he becomes 
ridiculous. 


One of the best school reports of the year is from 
the office of Superintendent A. D. Yocum, Chester, 
Penn. It is one of the reports that enriches a col- 
lection of educational pamphlets. 


The choice of Superintendent H. E. Kratz of 
Sioux City as superintendent of Calumet, Mich., is 
a deserved compliment to one of the most progres- 
sive educators in Iowa. - He has done much to give 
the schools of Sioux City a national reputation. 


The presidency of Edmund I. James at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., is starting off 
with greater satisfaction to all concerned than has 
the administration of a university president in many 
a day. It seems to have been even a grander suc- 
cess than his most ardent champions prophesied. 


Some of the Chicago papers are trying most 
earnestly to make it appear that the principals and 
the grade teachers are making war on each other. 
Nothing is more improbable, even impossible, than 
this. Friction there may be, chafing is possib!e, but 
warfare is out of the question. 


The meeting of the Southern Association at 
Chattanooga July 1-4 will not conflict with the 
Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. A., and arrange- 
ments have been made to have the tickets good for 
both meetings. President W. N. Sheats of Jackson- 
ville will take a large delegation with him to Minne- 
apolis. 


The New York principals and teachers are already 
enjoying the luscious fruit of their salary effort, 
which was the grandest on record. They were in the 
greatest need, they had wise and earnest local leaders, 
and they were fortunate in having Theodore Rogse- 
velt as governor and William H. Maxwell as super- 
intendent of Greater New York. Such a victory is 
of national professional importance. 


The sudden death of Dr. Moses Merrill, principal 
of the famous Boston Latin school for a quarter of 
a‘century, on April 25, saddened Boston as has the 
death of few men. He was one of the notably great 
teachers of Boston. His scholarship was exact and 
broad, graduating at Harvard in 56. He was born 
in Methuen, Mass., in 33, and had taught in the 
Boston Latin school for almost forty-five years. He 
had resigned to take effect next January. He was 
a noble man, a beautiful character, a grand teacher. 


Somerville, Mass., has celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the opening of the high school on April 
28, 1852. The fact that made the occasion of gréat- 
est interest is that George L. Baxter has been the 
principal under whom all but fifty of the students 
have graduated. As President Eliot of Harvard said 
in his address on the occasion that since before his 
occupancy of the presidential chair at Harvard, Mr. 
Baxter had sent several students to Harvard from 
the Somerville high school each year who were ad- 
mirably fitted for their college work, and this is true 
of no other principal of a secondary school. Presi- 
dent Elmer H. Capen of Tufts College said: “IT am 
amazed at the readiness with which the people per- 
mit themselves to be taxed for education.” Mayor 
Edward Glines, the first native mayor the city has 
had, said: “From that first plain school building of 
fifty years ago the work has widened and deepened, 
until an army of enthusiastic pupils come from all 
parts of the city to Central hill, morning aftér morn- 
ing. The far-reaching effect of this great intellec- 
tual influence cannot be estimated. We come here 
with the spirit and joy of gratitude that it is our 
alma mater, and it is the proudest moment of my 
life when I stand here as the chief executive of my 
native city and welcome you, remembering that I was 
a Somerville schoolboy from the first day I entered 
the primary school until I was graduated from the 
high school.” 

The vast company, the social effect, the noble 
utterances, and the ardent loyalty combined to make 
the three evening exercises the most notable celebra- 
tion the city has had in all its history. 


THE BOY REVIVAL. 

One of the healthy symptoms of American life to- 
day is the genuine and almost spontaneous revival 
of interest in boys along the best lines. There have 
been two previous movements of this kind which had 
in them elements of weakness that made unqualified 
indorsement out of the question. One of these was 
military in its general plan, which at once antagon- 
ized much opposition because there is a deep-seated 
resentment in the American mind against fostering 
military ideals. The other nursed the notion of 
treating boys as though they were inherently im- 
moral, immodest, and indecent, which will always be 
resented by all healthy leaders of boys. 

The new movement, born largely out of President 
Stanley Hall’s inspiration to child study, and directly 
fathered by Dr. William Byron Forbush of Charles- 
town, Mass., is intelligent, sane, and wholesome. 
He treats boys in a manly fashion. He helps them 
where they need and desire it. He antagonizes no 
other movement, and there is no maudlin sentiment 
in his manner or methods. Fortunately, he is per- 
sonally a delightful combination of manly character 
and youthful appearance, is of fine literary fibre, and 
has attractive platform power. Whoever promptly 
advances his work for boys is lending a hand at a 
good time for America’s to-morrow. 


THROWING OUT DRAWING. 


A Providence school board member says in a com- 
munication to the Providence Journal :— 

“I am looking forward in the hope that with the 
new superintendent and a disposition to give the 
children a good common school education, rather 
than a development of all the arts, such as sewing, 
drawing, kindergartens, etc., that have crept into the 
system, we may run the schools more economically 
another year.” 

A good common school education without drawing 


and the kindergartens will be a curiosity. It would 
be as sensible as talk of good living without meat or 
wheat. Drawing is now more essential to a good 
common school education than four-fifths of the 
work done in the common schools forty years ago. 
A man who cannot understand a plan or sketch, and 
who cannot make one is a sorry spectacle.. If the 
“new superintendent” does not fight heroically. for 
the retention of drawing and the kindergartens, he 
will surprise his friends beyond measure. The Wild 
West show is looking for just such a curiosity as a 
superintendent who advocates throwing out drawing 
and the kindergartens in order to provide a good 
common school education. William H. Small is not 
seeking that kind of notoriety unless he has degener- 
ated strangely in the past thirty days. 

The New England Journal of Education declines 
to believe that the Providence school board has the 
slightest desire either to cripple the schools or to 
make themselves the laughing stock of the country. 
As to the question of letting Dr. H. S. Tarbell go, 
there is ground for a difference of opinion, and those - 
on the ground have the advantage of location and 
responsibility, but when it comes to making a good 
common school education without drawing and the 
kindergartens it is beyond the power of any body of 
men, and least of all of officials in the city that Cor- 
liss and the Browns have blessed. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


It has been rumored for some weeks that nego- 
tiations were on foot which would probably result in 
a combination of the chief Atlantic steamship inter- 
ests, but the announcement of the success of the 
negotiations came with a certain surprise to the gen- 
era] public, accustomed though it is to almost any 
gigantic “merger.” The-prime agent in the new 
combination, as of most others of the sort, is J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and the method followed is practically 
the same which he and his associates took in forming 
the United States Steel corporation. The com- 
panies concerned will retain their identities, and 
their fleets will sail under the same flags as before, 
but the central control will be vested in a new cor- 
poration organized under the hospitable laws of New 
Jersey, and fashioned upon the lines of the Northern 
Securities Company. 

* * 


The companies included in the new combination 
are those managing the White Star line, the Ameri- 
can line, the Red Star line, the Leyland line, the At- 
lantic line, and the Dominion line. Altogether their 
fleets include more than one hundred vessels and 
represent a total tonnage of more than 800,000 tons. 
As for the capital involved, it is variously stated at 
from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. There is a cer- 
tain connection between this great combination and 
the pending ship-subsidy bill in congress; but those 
who are interested in that bill draw very different 
conclusions from the combination, according to , 
their points of view. On the one hand, the combina- 
tion is pointed to as proof that great capitalists find 
existing shipping conditions profitable, and stand in 
no need of a subsidy. On the other hand, it is ob- 
served that with only four exceptions ‘all the ships 
in this great combine are foreign built, foreign 
manned, and liable to be drawn off for use in foreign 
navies. 

* 

While this great maritime merger is thus promi- 
nent before the public eve, the earlier railroad 
merger after which it is patterned is in fresh leval 
complications. Tt will be remembered that recently. 
when the state of Minnesota sought permission of 
the Tnited States supreme court to file a bill of in- 
junction against the Northern Securities ecompanv. 
the court declined to admit the case on the ground 
that there were certain indisnenssahle parties who 
eonld not be summoned. Now, the state of Wash- 
ington having made a similar annlication, the court 
has admitted it on the ground that the objection 
urged against the earlier process did not apply. 
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This, of course, does not foreshadow anything as to 
the attitude of the court toward the issues involved, 
but it compels the Northern Securities company to 
defend itself against attack on two different lines, 
the new proceedings being independent of those 
under the anti-trust law. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Crowder, who was appointed 
io investigate the charges of neutrality violations at 
Port Chalmette, Louisiana, by British officers in 
connection with the purchase of horses and supplies, 
io which reference was.made in this column two 
weeks ago, has reported, in substance, that the place 
has been used continuously as a base of supplies for 
ihe British forees in South Africa for two and one- 
ialf years; that it has been under the immediate 
management of British army officers, who, although 
they have not worn uniforms, have signed vouchers, 
ete, with their military titles; that they have paid 
out about $18,000,000 for horses and mules, and 
about $15,000,000 for forage and other supplies for 
the army in South Africa; and that altogether about 
175 ships have cleared at New Orleans for South 
Africa, carrying supplies. No evidence was found 
that the officers have attempted any recruiting. 

* * * 

It certainly is unfortunate that, just as the situa- 
tion seems to be clearing in South Africa, the British 
government should feel impelled to apply the Crimes 
act in certain counties of Ireland. This act differs 
from previous coercion laws in the fact that it is, in 
its terms, perpetual, but that it lies dormant until it 
is applied by proclamation of the lord lieutenant. 
Then it applies to such portions as are specified, and 
is ineffective as regards the others. It is admitted 
that there are at present fewer crimes of violence in 
Ireland than in England or Scotland. The only 
ground for the proclamation is that in consequence 
of the agitation of the United Irish league there has 
heen some increase in boycotting and intimidation. 
But, if the experience of the past is a criterion, the 
new coercion will do more to stimulate crime than 
to repress it. 


The rioting at Brossels ‘and elsewhere in Belgium, 
and the extensive series of strikes in connection with 
it, are symptoms of a violent Socialist agitation 
which, for once, has considerable justification. Ten 
vears ago, under the menace of a similar agitation, 
the government introduced universal suffrage, but 
they turned it into a farce by adding a peculiar de- 
vice of plural voting,- which gave property owners 
and priests two or three votes apiece. The result 
Was an enormous increase in the total vote polled at 
later elections, but by means of the plural vote, the 
Clericals actually increased their strength, already 
overwhelming, in the Chamber of Deputies. They 
have kept their hold upon every succeeding govern- 
ment, including the present. Hence the special 
bitterness of the Socialists, in whose ranks are now 
to be counted many former Liberals, who have been 
forced to a more extreme position by the double 
dealing of the government. 

* * * 

The serious illness of young Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland raises important political and dynastic ques- 
tions. She is the last representative of her line, and 
if she were to die without issue, the house of Orange- 
Nassau would become extinct. There are no col- 
lateral branches, and no other royal lines which 
might advance claims to the throne. The states- 
general might offer the vacant throne to a foreign 
prince, just as Leopold came to the throne of Bel- 
zium and George to that of Greece, but the Dutch 
are not easy to suit, and their experience with the 
present Prince Consort does not incline them toward 
any of the numerous German princelings. More- 
over, the Kaiser’s supposed desire for Duteh terri- 
tory would be a bar to such a scheme. A possible 
solution of the difficulty would be a revival of the 


Dutch republic. 


The death of Frank R. Stockton will bring a pang 
of regret to many thousands of readers, young and 
old. He was so fresh and buoyant in spirit that no 


one who did not look him up in the biographical dic- 
tionaries could have dreamed that he was sixty-eight 
years old. He was not a great writer, but a very 
clever and lovable one, and in all his forty or more 
books there is not a line which a man, about to be 
summoned suddenly as he was into the next world, 
could regret having written. His was a humor 
which had no taint of coarseness and left no sting of 
malice. His earlier successes were in the field of 
juvenile books; but older readers are still guessing 
at the mystery of “he Lady or the Tiger,” and are 
still delighted with the idiosynerasies of Pomona and 
the rest of the household of Rudder Grange. 
* 

Mrs. John Hay, wife of the secretary of state, has 
been dealing with a diplomatic question quite as 
delicate, if not as momentous, as any that her hus- 
band has been called upon to meet; the question, 
namely, whether ambassadors’ wives should eal] first 
upon senators’ wives, or vice versa. This has been 
a moot question ever since the days of Madison. 
Mrs. Hay’s determination of the question is that the 
wives of cabinet officers, senators, and justices of the 
supreme court must call first upon the wives of am- 
bassadors. This is a recognition of the fact that 
ambassadors are the personal representatives of their 
sovereigns. In the case of the wives of foreign min- 
isters, the opposite rule will prevail; they will be ex- 
pected to pay the initial call. This rule will furnish 
a new reason for raising ministers to the rank of am- 
bassadors. 


IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE SITUATION—LARGE MONEY INTERESTS 
QUIETLY INVOLVED IN RECENT MATTERS—SOME FORWARD 
MOVEMENTS. 

BOSTON, March 29.—It seems like a quiet year for 
educational interests before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. We have not such contests as marked the passage 
of the free text-book bill, or, still more determined, such 
as even now seems to echo around the-remnant of the 
old Green Room, from the clash of arms betwen the late 
Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner and Walter Smith over the normal 
art school. Yet, in spite of the peaceful outlook, the 
ordinary ongoings are of large importance to the public, 
especially in a financial way. The standing of our edu- 
cational institutions is so strongly established that, in 
many instances, the fight is already won, and the legis- 
lature now is merely asked to give, and grants it, where 
formerly a stubborn contest was needed in order to get 
the desired money, and not infrequently defeat was the 
result of labors for the public. A conspicuous instance 
of this is the State Agricultural College. It .has had to 
fight its way into the confidence and policy of the state. 
President Goodell has done a good work, and he com- 
mands the confidence of the people. The college stands 
far better than it did a quarter of a century ago, when 
it was frequently at the doors of the legislature asking 
for aid. Now the college has a regular grant of $10,000 
from the treasury, and no questions asked. It is also 
easier to get other favors than formerly. This year the 
trustees came in with a petition for an appropriation of 
$90,000, of which $55,000 was to be for a new dining hall 
and $35,000 for a central heating plant. It was easy to 
prove, as a matter of mathematics, that the latter sum 
would be economical, compared with separate heating. 
But the other item looked very large. It was, indeed, 
much larger than the modest college would ever have 
thought once of asking for. It has been a matter of 
criticism lately that the trustees have been too modest. 
But, acting upon what they regarded as inside advice, 
they cut down the larger sum to $35,000 by cutting down 
their plans for the building. In the form of a bill for 
$70,000, the appropriation seems likely to go through 
without further opposition. ' 

The state department of education is a very extensiv 
institution, The general appropriation out of the state 
treasury this year amounts to $467,433. That takes care 
of the secretary’s department, with its agents, its teach- 
ers’ institutes, and its many other expenses, the aid to 
small towns for teachers, for superintendents, and so on. 
But that sum is by no means a total which comes. out 
of the treasury to the charge of the educational interests 
of the people. There is an expense item for the Agri- 
cultural College of $29,500, besides $11,200 more for the 
Hatch experiment station, which is run at the college in 
connection with the United States government, There 
is an appropriation of $29,000 for the Institute of Tech- 
nology. which stands on a basis similar to that of the 
Agricultural College. The nautical training school, which 
some may say is not a direct educational institution, 


gets $55,000 out of the state treasury. The annual appro- 
priation for the principal of the state school fund is 
$100.000, and there is $35,000 more which has been paid 
as premiums on investments made on account of the 
fund. The Worcester Polytechnic Institute comes in for 
an appropriation of $6,000. These figures do not include 
such as may be classed under the head of charitable, such 
as the instruction of adult blind at their homes, or the 
school for the feeble-minded, nor such an item as the 
appropriation of $5,500 for the salaries of the free public 
library commission. 

So much for one material side of the educational situa- 
tion in the state. Turn to another side, also material, 
that of the growth of the institutions. That is also well 
worth attention, for it shows that the state institutions 
are keeping up with the progress of the time, so far as 
their equipment is concerned, The trustees of the 
Worcester normal school came down with a petition for 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the establishment and 
furnishing of a new department of chemistry and miner- 
alogy. The effort was successful in part, for the com- 
mittee reported an appropriation of $7,500 for the estab- 
lishment of a chemical department, and it is not to be 
expected that the effort will fail, though it has yet to 
run the gauntlet of the committees on ways and means 
in each branch, besides having to pass each branch. 
The New Bedford textile school comes up with a petition 
for more help, and gets $18,000 out of the state, on con- 
dition that the trustees or the city will raise $7,000 to £0 
with it, and the city is given authority to raise the money 
by taxation. 

Amherst College came down with a petition from 
President Harris and John E. Sanford, president of the 
board of trustees, asking for authority to hold property 
which should yield a net annual income of $500,000. 
They made out a good case before the committee for an 
increase in the amount of property they might hold, but 
the committee could not see why the privilege should be 
granted of holding such a large amount of property as 
was asked for, so they cut down the figure to $300,000, 
which is far in excess of the present holdings of the col- 
lege. But when the bill came to be debated in the house, 
two warm-hearted graduates of Amherst thought that 
their alma mater should have what she asked for, and 
not be obliged to come again, unless some good reason 
could be given for restraining her powers. So Messrs. 
Reed of Taunton and Beimis of Foxboro put in a few 
strokes of good work for the bill, had it amended back 
to the original $500,000, and in that form Governor 
Crane put his name to it, making it law. f 

The normal schools have come here for more, and have 
got it in several instances. Last year the Westfield nor- 
mal school got $50,000 from the state treasury for a new 
dormitory. But it was not enough. This year Repre- 
sentative Moseley, watchful for the interests of his con- 
stituents, gets a further appropriation of $25,000, making 
a handsome total in all, and it goes through without op- 
position, The Fitchburg and the North Adams normal 
schools must have dormitories, and the education com- 
mittee is asked to give $50,000 for the former and $75,000 
for the latter for that purpose. The fact that 
it is made shows that the trustees believe that 
the money is needed. Yet it is not long since 
these schools, with two others, were established 
under circumstances which failed to convince some 
educators that they were needed. But they have 
come to stay, and these requests for larger accommoda- 
tions look as if they were needed. The old Framingham 
normal school gets $6,500 for the furnishing of its annex, 
the improvement of its laboratories, and the grading of 
its grounds. The Bridgewater school wants more land, 
and a petition is pending for an appropriation of $3,500 
for that purpose, A bit of an appropriation of $2,000 for 
repairs and improvements at Westfield is to be added to 
the amount that school has got from the state this ses- 
sion. The Lowell normal school came down with three 
petitions for $20,000 from the state for general purposes, 
provided the city would raise $8,000 more by taxation for 
the same purpose; for $21,750 for a new heating and 
ventilating plant; and for a provision that the limitation 
of $300,000 on the property which may be held by the 
school shall not apply to property received from private 
sources, This Lowell case was presented in such an ad- 
mirable way that the legislature was moved to grant the 
petitions. They were reported, and passed through the 
ordeal of both branches without opposition, and had the 
signature of the governor. 

Wheaton Seminary gets the right to hold an additional 
$500,000 worth of property, the use of which shall be ex- 
clusively for purposes of education. So it is evident 
that on the financial side there is a good deal of impor- 
tance attaching to the action of the present legislature. 
Our institutions are shown to be in a growing condition. 


Other educational interests may be considered later. 
Bm, B. 
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But what is Chicago getting for all this it may be 
asked? My unhesitating reply is, the best public 
schools and school buildings in the world. Nor is 
this a mere idle boast. It is the settled conviction 
of all competent judges that this is true. It is evi- 
denced by the fact that wherever and whenever the 
work of the pupils of our public schools have come 
into competition with those of other cities she has 
come out first. In Paris she took the grand prize, 
and at the request of Russia, Germany, and France, 
our exhibit remained after the exposition was closed 
that it might be studied and followed by the educa- 
tors of those countries. Going thence to England, 
our children’s work received from our English- 
speaking friends the highest encomiums. 

In all competitions in this state Chicago has, with- 
out fail, taken first honors in one or two depart- 
ments, and sometimes first in all. 

In respect to durability and general character of 
school buildings, I have only to say we lead the world. 
Our heating and ventilating exhibit in Paris took 
first or grand prize in this department, and our sys- 
tem is being copied all over the United States, and 
is used at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston as a part of their architectural and engi- 
neering course. 

The shortage is close to two millions of dollars, 
and whilst this is quite a sum of money, to Chicago 
it means only one dollar a head—mere bagatelle— 
and yet without it, it is absolutely necessary either to 
close the schools, or to reduce salaries, or to cut off 
a part of the course. 

But the cry is constantly being heard, drop your 
fads and frills, and you can get along.” I am sery- 
ing now my fifth year on the board of education, and 
during all that time I have not been able to ascer- 
tain just what a fad is. Every citizen, humble or 
prominent, will call one thing a fad and another will 
call it an indispensable part of the course. -On these 
questions we must take the opinion of expert educa- 
tors and be guided thereby. For myself, in my 
judgment, there is not a useless thing taught in the 
public schools; to cut off many of the branches as 
advocated by some persons means not only to cripple 
and deform the system, but to return to antiquated 
methods,—losing in a moment of folly ground that 
has taken years and millions to gain. One journal 
out of the depths of its wisdom prints columns of 
figures and statements on the subject, declaring in 
the most dictatorial and positive terms that salaries 
must not be cut; that the schools must not be closed, 
and then proceeds to apply the knife to seventeen 
departments. Mighty and learned wisdom; keep the 
schools open by closing them up! 

’ There has not been a single special study or de- 
partment added to. the system that has not been 
created either by demand of the people or legislative 
enactment that made it obligatory. 

What has caused this condition of affairs? You 
all know in a general way that it is due to the opera- 
tion of the Juul law. On its face a fair enough law, 
but in my opinion an unjust, unfair, and unconstitu- 
tional discrimination against Chicago, passed by the 
legislature either for the purpose of closing the 
schools, or for the purpose of crippling them so as 
to furnish. campaign material. In Byvanston, or 
Rockford, or Peoria, or Springfield, or in any other 
city of this state, taxes levied for school purposes 
are not included in the five per cent. limitation fixed 
by this law, but in Chicago levies for educational 
purposes are included in the five per cent. Thus, by 
an unconstitutional as well as an unjust diserimina- 
tion, Chicago is singled out of the whole state, and 
her rate is made much less than that of any other 
part of the state. 

Will Chicago say to her children, you can’t have 
the common school decencies of life, to say nothing 
of the luxuries; you can’t have a modern education; 
go back to the days of the three R’s: lop off fifty 
years of progress and return to the dark ages of edu- 
cation! Shall we say to them, no art, no literature, 
no science, no philosophy, no history, no patriotism, 
no looking from nature to nature’s God! No clean, 
bright, cheerful schoolroom, no joyous, enthusiastic, 
loving school-mistress, only the dark, dull grind of 


the three R’s, an educational monster dead and 
buried these thirty years! : 

We have never been able, for lack of funds, to live 
up to our schedule of 1898 for the teachers. 'Teach- 
ing is now a profession, not a makeshift as it used 
to be, and yet these employees, over 6,000 in all, 
faithful, engaged in the most trying, soul-wearing, 
nerve-grinding occupation in the world, are paid less 
than some employees engaged in manual labor. 
Shall the carpenters, the masons, the manufacturing 
employees, the clerks, and the judges have their sal- 
aries increased in this prosperous year of 1902, when 
the land is teeming with wealth and enterprise, suc- 
cess and unparalleled luxury, and the teachers be 
made to suffer—to carry the whole load? 

Shall we say to them, prosperity is here,—here in 
this jubilant year of 1902, the laborer, the mechanic, 
the judge, the manufacturer, all trades and all 
learned professions are moving up a step or two in 
the financial evolution, but you turn back for fifty 
years! Go back to your cold dark attic, your crust 
of bread, and your antique, angelic three R’s! No, 
a thousand times no! Chicago is too great, too mag- 
nanimous, too generous to treat her servants this 
way. Let me, your unpaid servant, beg you to think 
of what you are doing. — 

If we are to keep school at all, I am in favor of 
keeping the best school that can be kept. I prefer 
a few months of first-class, modern, up-to-date edu- 
cation for our children to many months of dead and 
gone fossilized schooling. I believe that if our boys 
and girls are to compete with the world, they must 
be equipped with as good an education as the rest of 
the world’s children, and that the high prestige of 
Chicago in the business, financial, and educational 
world will be lost and gone forever if we, the board 
of education, for a moment consent to lower the high 
standard of our schools and recede into the outer 
darkness and despair of worn-out methods and edu- 
cational antiquities. 


TOUCHING THE SACRED RIGHT OF 
PETITION. 


Editor New England Journal of Education: In a 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” every graduate of the public schools should 
know how to address a petition as well as he knows how 
to address a business letter. Every week I am surprised 
to find how many ministers and other moral leaders are 
incapable of framing a petition. Sneers at petitions 
will have no weight with those who remember the ex- 
clusion of Brigham Roberts, the repeated enactment of 
the anti-canteen law, the Sunday closing of the Chicago 
and St. Louis fairs, the suppression of the Louisiana lot- 
tery, and other great victories accomplished within a 
few years past by petitions. Good citizens might have 
far more victories than I have enumerated to rejoice 
over, if it was the habit of churches and other similar 
bodies to petition frequently whenever legislative 
bodies were in session, protesting against wrong legisla- 
tion proposed, and supporting every right measure in- 
troduced, Petitions, letters, personal interviews are 
good, better, best. Wilbur F. Crafts. 

The Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


[In Pedagogy, Psychology, and Child Study.] 
Parker’s “Talks on Pedagogics.” 
Arnold’s “Waymarks for Teachers.” 
Hughes’ “Securing and Retaining Attention.” 
De Garmo’s “Essentials of Method.” 
Fitch’s “Art of Questioning.” 
MeMurry’s “How to Conduct the Recitation,” 
Harris’ “Psychologic Foundations of Education.” 
Clifford’s “Seeing and Thinking.” 
Halleck’s “Education of the Central Nervous System.” 
Schaeffer's “Thinking and Learning to Think.” 
Secripture’s “The New Psychology.” 
James’ ‘‘Psychology.” 
Tracy’s ‘Psychology of Childhood.” 
Warner’s “Study of Children.” 
Preyer’s “Mental Development in the Child.” 
Baldwin’s “The Child and the Race.” 
Graham’s “The Golden Age.” 
Clemens’ “Tom. Sawyer.” 
Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss.” 
Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy.” 
Dickens’ “Dombey and Son.” 
Hutton’s “A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs.” 
Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetsen,” 


Hughes’ “Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
Holland’s “Arthur Bonnicastle,” 
Dickens’ “Hard Times,” 

Crane’s “Jimmie Trescott,” 

Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy.” 
Alcott’s ‘‘Eight Cousins.” 

Dickens’ “Little Nell.” 

Montgomery’s ‘‘Misunderstood.” 
Selections from Hugo’s “‘Les Miserables.” 
Fenelon’s “Education of a Daughter.” 
Richter’s ‘“‘Levana.” 

Browning’s “Educational Theories,” 
Rousseau’s “Emile,” : 
Locke’s “Thoughts on Education.” 
Quick’s “Educational Reformers.” 
Milton’s “Tractate on Education.” 
Comenius’ “Great Didactic.” 
Pestalozzi’s ‘Leonard and Gertrude.” 
Montaigne’s “The Education of Children.” 
Spemser’s “Education.” 

Mulcaster’s “Positions.” 

* Rosenkranz’s “Philosophy of Education,” 
Laurie’s “Institutes of Education,” 
Adams’ “‘Herbartian System Applied to Education.” 
Lange’s “‘Apperception.” 


OUR BOOK TAPLE. 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES—THE LIVES OF SOME 
EVERYDAY BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, GRASS- 
HOPPERS, AND FLIES. By Clarence Moores Weed. 
With 150 photographic illustrations. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 164 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Nothing scientifically reliable in Seton-Thompson’s 

books is more fascinating than Professor Weed’s reve- 
lation of the lives of some common insects. The mak- 
ing of a butterfly has been in all ages one of the most 
wonderful things in this wonderful world. As Mr. 
Weed says, the secret by which an unattractive, slug- 
like caterpillar is in the course of two brief weeks trans- 
formed into the most ethereal of the children of the air, 
on whose translucent membranes Nature has delighted 
to paint such delicate and beautiful colors, seems likely 
to remain the mystery of mysteries. 

With due respect to all other books on insects, many 
of which are of surpassing beauty and interest, I would 
sooner put this book into the hands of a child to win 
his interest and enlighten his mind than any other that 
has been issued. It is science, art, and nature as nearly 
faultlessly combined as can ‘be found in a book for chil- 
dren in school or home, 

The Greeks and Romans tried in vain to create a 
theory for the marvelous transformation of the cater- 
pillar into the butterfly. It was left for Swammerdam, 
a Dutch naturalist, 200 years ago to put a caterpillar 
just ready for the chrysalis stage into boiling water, 
and remove the skin, revealing beneath the immature 
butterfly, with its legs and antennae.’ This gave the 
scientific world a satisfactory incascuent series that in 
the caterpillar there are a set of animals one within the 
other. 

Not until within forty years has it been discovered by 
Weismann, a German zoologist, that in the caiterpillar 
are germinal buds or imaginal disks biding their time 
to become legs, wings, and other beautiful organs of the 
butterfly. These disks, or buds, change slightly, if at all, 
during the life of the caiterpillar, until, just before the 
chrysalis stage, all the organs of the caterpillar become 
a creamy mass, upon which the patient waiting disks 
proceed to feed for their own development. 

Thus Professor Weed, with a simplicity that is match- 
less, tells the stories of the marvelous life of a multitude 
of insects. If we must have Sunday school libraries, 
here is a book that should be there as much as it should 
be in the hand of the pupil in day school. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. By Mary 
Whiton Calkins of Wellesley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 509 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is distinctly a class book, a college text-book, and 
not a work for specialists. It is an introduction to the 
subject, such an introduction as every student needs, 
even though he has no special taste for the subject, and 
no purpose to pursue it: further. The author sits at the 
feet of specialists, and, with her own mind charged with 
their wisdom, and her devotion to the subject kindled 
by their life and fervor, she teaches the subject to her 
class, to any class, with her own sympathy and keen ap- 
preciation of the needs of those to whom she ministers. 

Rarely does one find a book so carefully focused for 
daily work with a class. Her special masters, it may be 
easily seen, indeed, she acknowledges it frankly, are Wil- 
jiam James and Hugo Munsterberg, and she represents 
them creditab!y as a disciple. 

STUDENT LIFE AND CUSTOMS. By Henry D. Shel- 
don. International Education Series. Edited by Dr. 
W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 366 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr, William T. Harris nowhere reveals his majestic 
power in educational thought more than in the “Bditor’s 
Preface” to the volumes of the “International Education 
Series” which he has issued, and rarely is there more of 
his inventive fertility apparent than in this “Editor’s 
Preface.”’ where he gives a reason for including an in- 
vestigation of “Student Life and Customs” in this pro- 
fessional library, which he describes as dealing ‘with 
the way and manner in which students react against the 
regular work of the institution and its rules and regula- 
tions, in order to preserve their individuality. The dis- 
cipline of the institution, both as to the learning which 
it teaches and as to the regulations it imposes, tends to 
efface the independence of the student, and to make him 
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Frye’s Grammar School Geography 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE 


Recently Superintendent of Schools of Cuba 


R. FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES —all issued. within the last seven years — are now 

more widely used than any other books on the subject ever published. This latest 
work, the “Grammar School Geography,” is a second book in a series with the author’s 
“Elements,” and is one of the most notable recent school publications. _ 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


In this book MAN is the central thought—the earth is pre- 


sented as the home of man. | 


Commerce and the related industries take a Jeading place. 
There is an important series of production maps, the originals 
of which were prepared by Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Geog- 


rapher of the United States. 


The book contains a series of color maps of the continents, 


drawn to a uniform scale. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


List price, 65 cents. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


With Full Statistical Supplement, 
Small quarto Cloth. VIII. + 164+ viii. pages. Profusely illustrated. 


CHICAGO 


some of the sub 


ual unnecessary. 


ment. 


The work is presented in Topics in a way that enables the 
pupil to reason from one. step to another. 
There is also a series of General Topics which correlate 
ects of geography. 
Topics for the teacher, i 


Helps for the pupil make a Man- 


‘The Earth is held before the mind as a UNIT. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Full Statistical Supple- 
Large quarto. 


Cloth. VIITI.+195+ viii. pages. Profusely 


illustrated. List price, $1.25. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS 


in some sense a mere automaton.’”’ Education involves 
two wills, an individual will and an institutional will. 
The Gpposition between the individual will and the will 
of the social whole has produced the isolation of the 
school. 

The theory of isolation, or self-estrangement, explains 
why secrecy has so much to do with the student’s social 
life in college. Secrecy gives him a sense of personal 
dominion as opposed to public order. 

Mr, Sheldon has made a thorough study of student life 
in all ages, and his presentation of it is highly creditable 
to him and to Clark University, whose vigorous methods 
and high standards he represents in this study. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
By James K. Hosmer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 280 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Hosmer brings together in his admirable history 
of the Mississippi valley the various threads of narrative 
which cross and recross the great central basin of the 
United States, The stories are nearly all of them old 
and familiar, but they had not before been presented 
together in their geographical unity. Every one has in 
a way realized the importance of this section, and the 
important place it occupies in the make-up of North 
America. It is well, however, to have its essential 
unity, as so clearly brought out by Mr. Hosmer, empha- 
sized. The Mississippi valley may well be proud of its 
history, and nothing can so certainly assure a continu- 
ance of its high position and valuable contributions to 
our national life as the stimulation of a worthy pride in 
what the past has afforded by way of incentive and ex- 
ample, 

THE SILVER CORD AND THE GOLDEN BOWL. By 
Grace Adele Pierce. New York: The Abbey Press. 
Price, $1.00. 

Miss Pierce does good work always. Her “Classics 
for Children” (New England Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton) isa beautiful book for children, and this latest book 
for the spring and early summer is one of the most de- 
lightful books of seasonable verses that has recently ap- 
peared. The book is suggestive of crocuses and daffo- 
dils in its binding of pale willow green, illuminated in 
silver and gold, and its songs, sonnets, and poems are 
as fresh and rhythmic as songs of first-returning birds. 
Of April she says:-- 

“The red-winged blackbird’s liquid note 
From alder bush by brook remote; 
The red-brown col’ring of the ‘trees, 
The bitter sweetness of the breeze; 
All things conspire to let us know 
Of sum™er’s coming. sure but slow— - 
Now April’s here.” 
Of the summer rain:— 
“Soft, gently falling, intermittent rain! 
Like a divine baptism, sweet and deep, 
You fall upen the meadow lands, and sweep 
The droughty pastures like some hallowed strain; 


Your patt’ring music sounds, and the refrain 
All Nature joins—the freshened brooklets leap, 
The trees make music, and their green leaves keep 
Sweet praise to Him who sent you, blessed rain!” 

I fully agree with Bishop John H. Vincent, when he 
says of the book: “ “The Silver Cord’ is a worthy book 
in every way. The author has genius. The book re- 
veals it. It yields the pleasant aroma of a human heart 
that has companioned with Nature, felt the spell of art, 
experienced the joy and sorrow of life, and found rest in 
God. The book does credit to the author’s intellect and 
sympathies. There is more than one touch of self- 
revealment in it.” 


CHAMBERS’ TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
By Thomas Davidson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1208 pp. 

This is nothing less than a marvelous book, It is al- 
most a large dictionary in small compass, It has every 
word one ever needs to look up, even going so far as to 
include those obsolete words which a student of the old 
English masters may need to know. It also includes the 
common terms of the sciences and the arts of life, as 
well as*the vocabulary of the sports. There are also 
Seotch and other provincial words. 

The appendix contains nearly everything in small 
compass to which we have become accustomed in the 
large dictionaries. 


RICHARDS’S NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL AS- 
TRONOMY. By Eugene L. Richards, M. A., Professor 
of Mathemaitics in Yale University. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 173 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This book gives a complete treatment of the elements 
of navigation, and a thorough mastery of it will give a 
knowledge of the theory of the subject sufficient to in- 
troduce the student to the practice of navigation. The 
first part is devoted to navigation by dead reckoning; 
and the remaining portion is given to the subject of 
‘nautical astronomy, and teaches how to determine the 
exact position of a ship in terms of latitude and longi- 
tude, by means of the observation of heavenly bodies, 
The book is illustrated by diagrams, and contains an 
alphabetical glossary of the terms used, and a part of the 
Nautical Almanac of 1898, for reference in the solution 


of problems. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Ar- 
thur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D., of Butler College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 519 pp. Price, $2.00. 
This is a good teacher’s earnest attempt to present all 

that is desirable of that which it is important for a col- 

lege student to know, The name tells the whole story. 

It is a student’s history of philosophy. It is written by 

one who knows the essentials of philosophy, who has an 

eye for perspective, and who appreciates the needs of 


students, 


AN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. By Ella M. 
Pierce of Providence. New York: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co, 256 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

This is a carefully graded book for the fourth and fifth 
grades. It is useless to attempt to give any adequate 
idea of the principles, methods, and devices of the author 
as she keeps the pupils busy and steadily progressing 
through 240 lessons from simple counting through de- 
nominate numbers. It is a book of limitless provision 
for practice in whole numbers and simple fractions, 
The author is not enamored of any modern phrasing of 
ratio or spiral plans, byt believes the need of the fourth 
and fifth grades is practice and review until the facts and 
processes become automatic. It is useless for a reviewer 
to prophesy as to the working of such a book in the 
school, but the chances are all in favor of a teacher’s 
giving to all the children rugged power in grappling 
with number work. The whole tendency of the exercise 
is to brace the children to their best activities. She evi- 
dently recognizes that it is a condition, and not a theory, 
that confronts the teacher in the fourth and fifth grades. 
WOLFVILLE DAYS. By Alfred H. Lewis. New York: 

F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

The “preface of .this book fis one of its best portions. 
In it the author takes the public into his confidence, and 
by his frankness only- the more incites the reader to a 
further investigation into the story itself, 

The scenes are laid in the wildest portion of the 
“woolly West,” and are written in the dialect of the cow- 
boy and the outlaw. The interest of the reader is well 
maintained, and the peculiar style will create a wide de- 
mand for the book. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. Beers. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 420 pp. Price, $1.75. 
This is the continuation of the notable work by the 

same author upon “Romanticism in the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury.” The first charm of these books is the view the 
author takes of romanticism, namely, the simple dic- 
tionary definition, ‘‘pertaining to the style of the Chris- 
tian and popular literature of the Middle Ages.’  Al- 
though this work deals primarily with romanticism in 
England, there are valuable chapters, also, on Germany 
and France. Scott, Coleridge, and Keats are Mr. Beers’ 
ideal romanticists. He would class Cowper as a natural- 
ist, Shelley as an idealist, and Wordsworth as a trans- 
cendentalist. The book is a masterly study, and one 
that is satisfactory, which is much to say of such a work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**Grillparzer’s Der Traum, ein Leben.” Edited by E. 8. Meyer, 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
« Carpenter’s Geographical Reader.” By Frank G. Carpenter. 


Price, 70 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

«« Coppee’s Le Morcean de Pain.” Edited by Professor G. Casteg- 
nier. Price, 25 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

“A Method in Primary Arithmetic.”” By (j. B. Longan. Price, 
75 cents. Taylorville, Illinois: C. M. Parker. 

Correspondent’s Manual.” By F, Hickox, Price, 
hOcents, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 6: The biennial convention of City 
and County Superintendents, Fresno. 
May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 

Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 

May 14, 15, 16: The Trinity County Insti- 
tute, California; Lizzie Fox, superin- 
tendent. 

May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 

June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. i 

July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 

November 21-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding; E. I. 
Miller, president. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. ‘ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The secretary of the 
board of normal school commissioners, 
oO. D. Mathewson, has just issued circular 
letter No. 2 to the principals of approved 
secondary schools, announcing June 5 and 
6 as the time set for holding examina- 
tions in “Principles of Education,” 
“Methodology,” “School Government,” 
and “Moral Training.”——-F, A. Nichols, 
the head of the business department at 
Montpelier Seminary, has accepted a posi- 
tion in a seminary in Pittsburg, Pa. His 
successor has not yet been chosen. 

MORRISVILLE. Morrisville Academy 
reports the largest graduating class in its 
history, the present class numbering 
twenty-eight. 

JOHNSON. The Lamoille County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held this year 
at Johnson about the middle of May. 


Home talent and instructors from abroad 
will assist. 

NORTHFIELD. Norwich University 
has received a gift of $3,000 from Miss 


“Susan G. Perkins for the purpose of 


founding a scholarship in memory of her 
father, who was graduated from this in- 
stitution in 1824. ; 
PROCTOR. A bird club of sixteen 
members has been formed by the teach- 
ers of the Proctor graded schools and 
citizens interested, for the purpose of 
studying ‘the birds of that locality. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Dr. James Locke, instructor 
in chemistry in the Sheffield scientific 
school at Yale, has accepted an offer to 


mont Temple, on Saturday, April 26, at 10 
qa. m. Dr, Jacques W. Redway, F. R. 


G. S., author of various geographical. 


works, spoke on “The Relation of 
Geographic Forms to Human Life.” An 
open discussion followed the address, 
Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of Boston 
schools, William C. Moore, instructor in 
Salem state normal school, and A. L, Saf- 
ford, superintendent of schools, Beverly, 
with others, took part.——The  thirty- 
third meeting of the Bastern Association 
of Physics Teachers will be held in Bos- 
ton May 24 at the Institute of Technology. 
The subject will be: “The Correlation of 
Manual Training and Physics Instruc- 
tion.” President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University will open the discussion, which 


EDMUNDS HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGTON, VY., 
Where the American Institute of Instruction holds its next meeting. 


become professor of elementary chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Locke graduated from Yale 
in 1890, and then studied chemistry in 
Germany for a number of years. He re- 
turned to Yale in 1897, and has been there 
as an instructor ever since. He will 
leave Yale at the end of the present col- 
lege year, and will begin his duties at 
“Tech” in the fall——The fourth confer- 
ence of the series for the discussion of 
“The Best Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy” was held in Lorimer hall, Tre- 


will be continued by several teachers of 

manual training and physics. 
ROCHESTER. Chester W. Humphrey 

has been elected superintendent of 


schools of Rcchester, Lakeville, and 
Carver. 
IPSWICH, A _ joint meeting of the 


school boards of this town, Wenham, Es- 
sex, and Hamilton was held in town hall 
April 22 for the purpose of electing a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools. George 
W. Tozer of Ipswich presided, and 
George K, Knowlton of Hamilton served 


Che University of Chicago | 


THE SUMMER QUARTER of 1902 will begin on Wednesday, 
June 18, and will close Saturday, August 30. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS. 
ments in Arts, Literature, and Science; in eight departments in the Divinity 
School; in seven departments connected with Medicine; and in eleven branches 
in the School of Education. Send for a Summer Quarter Circular. 


Instruction will be given in thirty depart- 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago 


Francis W, Parker, Director. 


June 19 to August 31, 1902 


Philosophy of Education, Francis W, Parker 
Applied Pedagogy, Flora J. Cooke 
Kindergarten, Bertha Payne 

History, Emily J, Rice 

Geography, Zonia Baber 

Nature Study, Wilbur S. Jackman 


Model School 


published monthly by the School of Education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade Teachers, Principals, intend rmal 
School Teachers. Academic Courses open to qualified students in all Departments of the University.” pa 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSES 


Students can PREPARE FOR COURSES through The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study 


Announcement of Summer Courses will be ready March 1. For information address: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 


Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean. 


Two Terms—Each Six weeks 


Mathematics, George W. Myers 
Art, Duncan 
Speech, Cral Reading, and Dramatic Art, 
Martha Fleming. 
Clay-Modeling and Pottery, Chalk-Modeling, Textiles, 
and Basketry, Manual Training, Physical Culture, 
Vocal Music. 


Field Excursions 


For Teachers, Principals, Superintendents . ° 


Edited by 


Che Elementary School Ceacher and Qourse of Study 


FRANCIS W. 
Director of the School of Education, the University of Chicago 

Monthly except in August and September. Subscription Price, $1.50 in the United States; 

foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. Published by The Untversity of Chicago Press 


PARKER 


tk 
MARY H GGINS, Grade Teacher, Chicago. 
“I am sure it must be an invaluable factor eve 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Explains the new education in practical teaching plans, showing th 
e 
subjects. WHAT IT IS. WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
. We have ordered forty-five copies of the journal to be used by our teach in their g tings 
and institutes as a basis for discussion. In this way, we hope to keep in ‘euch with a tae 
educational movement in this country.”—L, Z. WOLFE, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Kans é 
sat mein touch with the entire curriculum, , de 


tion of the new methods in education.”"—C, R. ICHARDS, Department of Manual Training, 


For information with reference to clubbing vates,and for sample copies, address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


from the kindergarten through all the grades,”— 


here in forwarding an understanding and apprecia- 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


_ No.1. Cortese, 
a Double Elastic Action, 
Ho. 5. Scuoon. 

Medium in Flexibility, os 


PERR 


LONDON 


No. 107, Ris 
Medium Point, 
Samples and Prices sent to the evineipede 


and Superintendents of Schools on app 
on. 


PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0., new 


as secretary. There were thirty-two can- 
didates for the position. Andrew S§S, 
Thompson of Weymouth was unani- 
mously elected. He will enter upon his 
duties July 1. 

MILLIS. George W. West of North 
Easton has been elected superintendent 
of schools of Millis, Westwood, and Nor- 
folk. 

RUTLAND. The joint committee of 
the Central Worcester district, compris- 
ing the towns of Holden, Rutland, Oak- 
ham, and Paxton, met here April 17. 
Jesse Allen of Oakham was elected chair- 
man, and Mrs. Marion E. Warren secre- 
tary, Herbert J. Jones, the first swperin- 
tendent of the district, was unanimously 
re-elected for his third year, beginning 
August 1. 

ROCKLAND. James H. Tanguey cf 
the school conmrmittee) has been elected 
superintendent of schools, at $1,000. 

WHITMAN. Superintendent Albert 
Robinson of Warren, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing year. : 

BARRE. Mortimer H. Bowman has 
been unanimously re-elected superinitend- 
ent of the schools of Petersham, Hard- 
wick, and Barre. 

WILLIAMSBURG, A joint meeting of 
the school committees in the new district 
of Williamsburg, Chesterfield, and Worth- 
ington was held at Williamsburg April 23, 
and E. W. Goodhue was chosen superin- 
tendent for the coming year. Mr. Good- 
hue was superintendent of the Williams- 
burg, Conway, Whately, and Sunderland 
district before the election of L, A. Pratt. 
He has been in Lisbon, N. H., the past 
few years, . 

CHICOPEE. .The school committee has 
unanimously re-elected John C. Gray 
superintendent of schools for the coming 
year, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Corporation Counsel Rives has advised 
the board of education as follows about 
the effect of the amended charter on eli- 
gible lists:— 

In Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond 
appointments may be made from any- 
where on the lists outstanding on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1902. Subsequent lists must be 
exhausted in chronological order. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx, nomina- 
tions must be made by the board of super- 
intendents in order. The oldest list must 
be exhausted before a nomination can be 
made from the next list, the order of 
time to be observed on all lists existing 
at the time the new charter went into 
effect. 

The board of superintendents has nom- 
inated and the board of education con- 
firmed Frank R. Moore and J. J. Shep- 
pard as principals of high schools, the 
former as head of the Brooklyn commer- 
cial high school, and the latter as princi- 
pal of the Manhattan high school of com- 
merce, the salary in each case to be 
$5,000 a year. 

Frank R. Moore is in his fiftieth year, 
having been born in Manlius, N. Y., in 
1853. He prepared for college in the 
Manlius academy, and was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1875, ranking 
as one of the honor men in his class. He 
was immediately elected principal of the 
Essex Union free school, and two years 
later became principal of Yates academy 
at Chittenango, N. Y: Whilst principal 
of Yates, Mr. Moore was also state insti- 
tute conductor for several counties in that 
part of the state.’ In 1881 Mr. Moore en- 
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tered a competitive examination for the 
principalship of the Paterson high school, 
and secured the position as the result of 
the examination. In the fall of ’82 he 
left Paterson to accept the position of 
principal of P. S. No. 34 in Brooklyn. In 
1895 President McKinley appointed Mr. 
Moore collector of internal revenue for 
the First District of New York, which 
position he kept until last year. Mr. 
Moore is the author of a two-book series 
of language spellers. 

Mr. Sheppard is assistant to the princi- 
al of the DeWitt Clinton high school in 
Vest Thirteenth street. He is a graduate 

of Harvard, and a member of the Har- 
vard club. 

The following principals wefe. also ap- 
pointed to the schools set after their 
names at the last meeting of the board of 
education: G. . Germon, P. S. 94, 
Brooklyn; Winifred T. Cullen, P. S. 56, 
Brooklyn; Michael E. Devlin, from P. S. 
97, Bronx, to P. S. 8, Manhattan; C. O. 
Dewey, from P. S. 94 to P. S. 136, Brook- 
lyn; George Hogan, Schools 9, 10, 11, 28, 
29, 30, Richmond; Samuel McK. Smith, 
P. S. 17, Richmond. 

The following-named teachers were re- 
tired on their own applications from May 
1 at the annuities named: Manhattan, 
Alexander Moorehouse, principal P. S. 
20, $1,500; Benjamin H. Toquet, draw- 
ing, $800; and Margaret Veitch, P. S. 
119, $620. Brooklyn—Leonora Willis, P. 
S. 103, $660; H. Tompkins, P. S. 20, $620; 
and Sarah H. Carter, P. S. 10, $620. 

The executive committee of the board 
of trustees of the Normal College has pre- 
sented the following report as to the re- 
organization of the curriculum:— 


1, That the course of study in the Nor- 
mal College should be established at such 
a standard that the degrees granted will 
be recognized by the board of regents, 
just as are those of other colleges. 

2. That it is expedient and necessary 
that the present students be given the 
privilege of taking, upon graduation, a 
supplementary or secondary course of one 
year, provided the regents are willing to 
recognize the degrees of those taking the 
said additional year. 

3. That the faculty prepare a curri- 
culum for such an additional year, which, 


than twenty-five of the present senior class 
elect to take such a course,eshall be es- 
tablished; that the usual degrees be con- 
ferred upon the graduates of 1902, and a 
special certificate be given to those com- 
pleting the supplementary year. 

4. That it is expedient that pupils who 
have passed three years in high school 
be admitted to the Normal College upon 
certificates; that the studies of the fresh- 

“man class be made equivalent to those in 
the fourth year of the high school; that 
graduates of the high school be admitted 
to the sophomore class of the college 
upon passing an examination conducted 
by the college faculty, equivalent to that 
passed by the freshman class for advance- 
ment. | 

5. That the regular collegiate course 
of the Notmal College shall consist of 
four years, but that as to those students 
who desire to enter upon a profession, the 
first year passed by them in any university 
or professional school recognized by the 
regents of the university shall be deemed 
equivalent (for the purpose of granting 
degrees) to the last or senior year of the 
college, provided this expedient meets 
with the approval of the regents. 

3. That an introductory or high school 
course of three years at the Normal Col- 
lege be established and continued during 
the school years of 1902-3 and 1903-4, and 
until the high schools are prepared to re- 
ceive all graduates of the elementary 
schools who desire and are qualified to 
enter them, and until the high schools are 
actually furnishing to the Normal College 
classes adequate, in the judgment of the 
trustees, to warrant them in discontinuing 
such high school courses; but that there- 
upon the said introductory course should 
be discontinued as having no proper place 
in the system of education, and as occupy- 
ing space which may well be devoted to 
collegiate purposes. 


7. That permanent courses of study 


for the collegiate classes of the Normal 
College, appropriate in view of the fore- 
going resolutions, be prepared without 
delay by the president and faculty of the 
college, to be pursued by such students of 
the Normal College as may hereafter 
enter such college, and that, as far as may 
be practicable, the said course or courses 
of study be submitted to this committee 


if approved by the regents, and if not lessat its next stated meeting for approval. 


OUR NEWEST BOOKS 


The Canterbury 


Edited under the General Supervision of 


A new serws of Supplementary Readers 


— FOR — 


ALL GRADES, 


JUST ISSUED 


Rab and His Friends, and 
Other Dog Stories. 
By Dr. Joun Brown. 


Edited by Charles W. French, 
Principal of the Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. Illustrated with 
a portrait of Dr. Brown, 6 full 
page and 21 text drawings by 
Angus MacDonall and 9 repro- 
ductions of original sketches by 
the author. Cloth, 150 pages. 
For introduction, 25 cents. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With a Special Introduction. Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 
10 full pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, and 39 drawings in the text. Cloth cover 

in colors, 94 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 
A book for the primary grades, simple in style, of wise observation, kindly sym- 
pathy, and fanciful humor, now for the first time available as a suitab/e supplementary 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES PRIMER. 


By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER. 
Illustrated with 94 plates, in four colors, by Miss Corbett, * Tur Moruer or tHe Sun- 
BONNET Bases.” For the primary grades. Cloth cover in colors, 110 pages. For 


reader. 


introduction, 40 cents. 


The quaint manner of the Babies and the dainty colors of the illustrations will 
catch the eyes of children and interest them at once. 


NORSE STORIES. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 
With a special Introduction. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. Iilus- 
trated with 10 full-page plates by George Wright. Cloth, 304 pages. For intro- 


duction, 40 cents. 


For the fourth and fifth grades. These stories teach life as a tremendous fight. 
The heroes acquit themselves like men, enduring hardship without repining, doing work 


honestly and with a whole heart. 


Professor of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


Classics 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, 


The Gold Bug 


By Epear Avian Por. 


Edited by Theda Gildemeister, 
Training Teacher in the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Illustrated with the Zolnay bust 
of Poe as frontispiece, a map, and 
6 full page drawings by G. C. 
Widney. Cloth, 111 pages. For 
introduction, 25 cents. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Chicago, New York, London. 


] 


school system. 


leyan University. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Classical Serics of the Twenticth Century Text-Books 


A New Series of Latin and Greek Texts for Secondary Schools, under the editorial charge of 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A.M., LL.D., Harvard University 
BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Ph.D., LL.D., Princeton University 


These names guarantee the highest standard of scholarship and pedagogic fitness. © ,; ’ 
The whole series throughout is based on the lines laid down in the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the American Philological 


Association to the National Educational Association. 
These lines are now universally accepted as defining the ideal classical course for secondary schools. 
The Twentieth Century Classics Texts satigfy at every point this universal requirement. 

( The methods of teaching Latin and Greek as revised and now adopted by American educators call for a less pedantic, more humanistic ) 


style, dominantly literary in spirit, giving a clear, forceful impression of ancient life and thought. 
The modern secondary .text is not merely philological or grammatical, but historical and literary. All this, recently focused in the action } 
of the National Educational Association, is now embodied for the first time in the series edited by representative scholars of the universities that 


have had most to do with classical culture in America. 
The general editors and their colleagues are all practical teachers, originators, and leaders in the courses now pursued in our secondary 


, Hence the Twentieth Century Classics Series offers the simplest, most practical and up-to-date Latin and 
Greek books ever prepared for American schools. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


A LATIN GRASIMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By Anprew F. West, Ph. D., Professor 
of Latin and Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. By Joun H. Westcorr, Ph. D., Professor of Latin 
and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton University. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, By Grorcr Davis Cnasez, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin, Wes- 


(Ready in May.) 


(Ready iu May.) 


A SCHOOL GRASSMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By Tuomas D. Goopert, Ph.D., 


Professor of Greek, Yale University. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 
Andover Academy. 


By Auten R. Benner, A. B., Professor of Greek, Phillips 


(Ready in June.) } 


(Ready in June.) 


Write for full particulars and specimen pages. 


New York 
Boston 


& COMPANY 


Chicago 
London 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. LV.—No. 18. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


r to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
et as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wok of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


President Draper of the University of 
Illinois, in his eight years at the head of 
that institution, has increased the number 
of students from 800 to 2,500, and seen fif- 
teen new buildings added to the equip- 


ment. 

Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cor- 
nell, has offered $75 in prizes for the best 
designs submitted in a competition in the 
College of Architecture. The problem, 
submitted by Mr White himeelf, calls for 
designs for a combined university hall 
and auditorium, the latter with a capacity 
of about 2,500. The cost must be limited 
to $300,000. 

The “honor system,” proposed as a 
means of correcting the evils of cheating 
and cribbing, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by the students of the University 
of California. The committee which sub- 
mitted the plan to the student body for 
its votes opened the ballot-box and can- 
vassed the result Wednesday night. The 
vote was over two to one against the pro- 
posed system of student eontrol, The 
committee had feared defeat, or, at best, 
an unsatisfactory majority, for its plan, 
but it was unprepared for such a decided 
setback. The “honor system” for student 
morals will be dropped entirely. J 

Professor Edward D. Campbell, the 
blind professor of analytical chemistry in 
the University of Michigan, is engaged 
upon the first of a series of experiments 
that will take years of labor before com- 
pleted. When finished, the results, it is 
expected, will be of inestimable value to 
the manufacturers of Portland cement, as 
this product will be turned out on as 
scientific a basis as is steel at the present 


time. Professor Campbell has devised, 


the first furnace in which the factors of 
time and temperature can be controlled, 
and his test will cover all complications 
of clay and mart. Professor Campbell is 
said to be the first to take up the research 
work on this scientific plan. 

At the graduation ceremony at the 
Edinburgh University April 11 the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred on Professor William James of 
Harvard and Professor Jacob Gould 
Schurman, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

In bestowing the degrees on the Ameri- 
can professors, the dean of the university 
referred in the most cordial terms to Pro- 
fessor Schurman’s reputation as a deep 
thinker, and spoke of his zeal and genius 
for organization, by which a school of 
philosophy had been built, 

Dr. S. Schechter, professor of Hebrew 
in the London, Cambridge, and Victor‘al 
Universities of England, has reached New 
York for the purpose of accepting the 
presidency of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Schechter is considered to 
be among the greatest living authorities 
on Jewish literature, and brings his li- 
brary with him, which includes fragments 
of an important ancient Hebrew manu- 
script which he discovered himse!f during 
explorations in Egypt. 

At the Hartford Theological Seminary a 
course of lectures will be given by Rev. 
Albert Elijah Dunning, D. D., editor-in- 
chief of the Congregationalist, and secre- 
tary of tho Internat‘onal Sunday school 
lesson committee, on “The Teaching 
Function of the Church,” as follows: 
Wednesday, April 30, “The Church as a 


No School Board can Afford to allow its Books to Wear out any 
faster than. is necessary. 


THE “ Hotoen System FoR PRESERVING Books” 


* Was created with respect to the 


Promoting of Economy and Hygiene in the Schoolroom, 
We supply over 1400 School Boards, many of them for the past 20 years. 


The Holden Book Govers and Quick Repairing Material 


increase the lives of the books from 40 per ct. to 6O per cent. longer than usual, 


Use the same Prudence and Caution in School Affairs 
that you would in your own private and personal business. 


ARRIVE AT YOUR DECISION — slowly, perhaps, but practically! 


A trial order, or a request for samples 


with information, may prove a benefit to your administration in helping to solve the problem of reducing the annual 


outlay for replenishing text - books, 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


School”; Tuesday, May 6, “The Text- 
Book and Its Uses”; Wednesday, May 7, 
“The Teacher in the Church School’; 
Tuesday, May 20, “The Pastor in the 
Church School”; Wednesday, May 21, 
“The Master and His Disciples.”’ 
Professor James Parker Hall, associate 
professor of law at Stanford University, 
has tendered his resignation to the trus- 


‘tees. He will go tto Chicago University, 


where he will hold a full professorship in 
the new department of law that will be 
opened there next October. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of Rev, Dr. Gustav Gilitheil, rabbi 
emeritus of Temple Emanu-El, will be 
commemorated on May 28 by the gift of 
$15,000 to Columbia University. to estab- 
lish a fellowship in Dr. Gottheil’s name. 
Dr. Gottheil has been associated with the 
temple for a generation, having been 
made rabbi emeritus three years ago. 
His son, Professor Richard J. H, Gottheil, 
is head of the department cf Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures at the university. 
The present fellowship fund is being 
raised by popular subscription among 
members of the rabbi’s congregation. 
Several years ago the temple presented 
the most valuable library of rabbinical 
literature in America to Columbia, 


The first meeting of the Amherst Insti- 
tue for its spring course of lectures was 
held in the physical laboratory at Am- 
herst April 26. There were two lectures, 
“Light and the Ether,” by Professor Kim- 
ball, and “The Education of a Boy for 
Manhood,” by Professor Garman. Satur- 
day, May 3, there will be a geological ex- 
cursion around the neighborhood of Mt. 
Tom. The same day the superintendent’s 
Round Table meets at the Amherst house. 
Superintendent Nash of Holyoke and 
Principal Murdock of the North Adams 
normal school will give an outline for 
geographical study, 

President Charles F. Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, has 
been investigating the question of the 
amount of salary received by graduates of 
the regular college and the scientific 
schools. His investigations have been 
concerned with the years immediately fol- 


MASTERPIECES OF LITERATURE 


Four volumes. Each, with Portraits and 
Biographical Sketches, 12mo, $1.00, net. 


NOW READY: 
Masterpieces of American Literature, from 13 authors. 
Masterpieces of British Literature, from 17 authors. 
NEARLY READY: 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature. 
Edited by Prof. THomas D. Seymour, of Yale. 


Masterpieces of Latin Literature. 


4 Park St., Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 


Edited by Gorpon J. Laine, Ph. D., of the University of Chicago. 


lowing graduation. President Thwing 
finds that the salaries received by gradu- 
ates of the regular college are scarcely 
lower than those received by the gradu- 
ates of scientific schools in the years im- 
mediately after graduation, In fact, the 
graduates of regular colleges frequently 
receive larger salaries than the graduates 
of scientific schools. Electrical engineers 
are paid almost nothing the first year. 
The experience that they receive is re- 
garded as a large share of the payment 
for the services they render. Many who 
enter the drafting department of engi- 
neering companies are paid small wages, 
which of course increase with experience 
and proved efficiency, but which never 
become large. In the drafting depart- 
ments the graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges who have ttaken a course in physics 
receive as large salaries as the graduates 
of the technical schools. After a few 
years, however, the increase in favor of 
the regular college is marked, The value 
of a liberal training, rather than a nar- 
row training, shows itself more clearly as 
the years goon. For some years several 
head men in the works of the Standard 
Oil Company have been graduates of 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and their salaries have been 
higher than those which many scientific 
graduates receive. 7 

Prefessor Ashley H. Thorndike of the 
department of English in the College for 
Women at Western Reserve has accepted 
an invitation to give two courses of lec- 
tures this summer as a part of the cur- 
riculum of the Garden of the Gods sum- 
mer school, to be held at Colorado 
Springs August 6 to 20, Dr. Thorndike 
will give ten lectures each on “The Nine- 
teenth Century Prose Writers” and on 
“The Nineteenth Century Poets.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


At the Burlington meeting, in addition 
to the side trips advertised in the Bul- 
ietin—of which 20,000 copies have just 
been published—will be the following side 
trips, which we have received from the 
New England Passenger Association too 
late for insertion in the Bulletin: — 


Riviere du Loup, P. Q., $12.05, going via 
Rutland railroad to Montreal, steamer to 
Riviere du Loup, returning via Inter- 
colonial to St. Hyacinthe, Quebec South- 


ern railway to Quebec Southern Junc- . 


tion, Rutland railroad to Burlington, or 
the reverse. 

Lake St. John (Roberval), P. Q., $15.55, 
going via Rutland railroad to Montreal, 
steamer to Quebec, Quebec & Lake St. 
John railway to destination; return same 
route, 

Ha Ha bay, P. Q., $12.55; Chicoutimi, 
$12.55; Murray bay, $12.05. Going Rut- 
land railroad to Montreal, steamer to 
Quebec, steamer beyond; return same 
route. 

Caledonia Springs, Ont., $6.75, going 
Rutland railroad to Montreal, Canadian 
Pacific beyond; return same route. - 


Hotel Empire, New York—Modern, fire- 
proof, select, excellent cuisine, excellent 
service. Moderate rates, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the May Forum the first place is 
taken by a timely article on “The Polish 
Problem in Prussia.’”’ Professor G, T. 
Ladd’s paper on “The Degradation of the 
Professorial Office’ ‘brings to an end a re- 
markable series of criticisms of the pres- 
ent academic situation, which is also dis- 
cussed in President C. F. Thwing’s article 
on “Collegiate Conditions in the United 
States.” Other educational topics dealt 
with in this number are “The Example of 
French Industrial Art Schools,” by Jacob 
Schoenhof, and “The Negro and Higher 
Learning,” by Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough. An important statistical article 
is contributed by Henry Gannett, who 
shows “Our Industrial Position in the 
World” by comparison of our exports with 
those of other nations, A less gratifying 
contrast is that pointed by Professor A. 
D. F. Hamlin in a protest against ‘Our 
Public Unttidiness.” A valuable light is 
thrown upon Italian social and industrial 
conditions in an article by Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins on “Taxation and Business in 
Italy.’ Hon. W. C, Mains warmly recom- 
mends the Torrens system for “The Regis- 
tration of Title to Real Property,” The 
list of contents also includes “Wage- 
Earning School Children in England,” by 
Thomas Burke; “The Problem of a Pure 
Milk Supply,” by Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin; “Comparative Pension Systems,” 
by Frederick Fenning; “American 
Forestry: A New Career,’ by J. Russell 
Smith; and “Reclaiming the Arid South- 
west,’”’ by Robert M. Barker. 


—William M, Salter opens the May At- 
lantic with a carefully-studied and 
clearly-analyzed paper, “Second Thoughts 
on the Treatment of Anarchy.” John 
Corbin, the author of “An American at 
Oxford,’ contributes the first of a series 
of papers on outdoor life in a delightful 
article, entithed ‘‘The Modern Chivalry.” 
Professor John Trowbridge’s “‘The Study 
of the Infinitely Small” is both improving 
and interesting. Walter H, Page, for- 
merly editor of ‘the Atlantic, contributes 
“The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths,”’ 
a valuable paper on the present condi- 
tions and developments of the South,—the 
result of his own personal travel and ob- 
servation, he himself being a native of the 
South. Vida Seudder contributes a care- 
ful discussion of “A Hidden Weakness in 
Democracy”; and Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin offers an analysis of the modern 
developments of “Higher Commercial 
Education,” as shown in many American 
collegiate courses. T. S, Perry furnishes 
an ably-written and instructive paper on 
the late John Fiske, which combines en- 
tertaining character-painting wilth careful 
literary criticism. Fiction includes the 
closing chapters of George W. Cable's 
“Bylow Hill,” Katrina Trask’s “My 
Lady’s Garden,” and Jennette Lee’s 
“Three Chances,” Poetry is furnished by 
Mary Messer, Richard Burton, Grace 
Richardson, and others, the number clos- 
ing with the entertaining Contributors’ 
Club, as usual. 


—From its charming cover by Albert 
Herter to its last page, the May issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal excels in all 
ways. The most important new feature 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 


Geographical 
Grillparzer’s Der Traum, ein Leben ................. 
A Methud it Primary Arithmetic.................... 
The Correspondent’s 
Monica and Other Stories ; 
The Master of Caxton............. 
The Empire of 
Misdemeanors of 
The Troubadours of 
Finland: Its Public and Private Economy.......... 
Elementary Plant 
A Treatise on Guaranty Insurance .................. 
Lord Allingham, Bankrupt 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Carpenter American Book Company, N. Y. $.70 
D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. a 


Meyer [Ed.)} 
Castegnier [Ed.] W. R. Jenkins, N. Y. 25 
Longan ©. M. Parker, Taylorville, I11., 


Hickox Lee & Shepard, Boston. 50 
, Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. Y. _—1.50 

Brady The Century Company, ‘“ 1.50 
Carnegie Doubleday, Page, & Co., “ —_ 
Chay tor Henry Froude, $9 1.90 
Fredericksen Longinans, Green, & Co. ~ — 
Frost Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. — 
Fry R. H. Russell, N, Y. on 
Grenell Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. .40 
Hiatt The Macmillan Company, N.Y. —— 
Manning Dodd, Mead, & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Latimer A.C, McClurg & Co., — 
Couch Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 1,00 
Sears Dodd, Mead, & Co., Chicago. 1,50 
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4 A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. + 
is Long Experience. + 
z Prompt. . Reliable. 
+ 
TEACHERS’ =< _ } 
? + 
~ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY t 
BOSTON, MASS. 
4 44 


Removal. | 72° Teachers’ Exchange or Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new 
Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


Boylston Street. 
bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


jalker Building, 120 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Liverpool, N. Y.—Telegram—Principal at Liverpoo! will be appointed scheol commissioner, Im- 
hundred, Personal application recommenaed.—To W. D. Tisdale, Evans Mills, 
. April 3, 1°02. 
Telegram—W ill make personal application at Liverpool etaetan, aie. Tisdell, April 4. 
Wilmington (Del,) Military Academy —! have just been notified that I have been elected to the 
priscipalship at Liverpool, aud have accepted. I was elected to the position of instructor in common 
nglish branches here, and assumed my duties this week. By the request of Mr. Wm. H, Morrison, a re- 
geut of the school, I write asking you if you have any candidate who can come and fill this vacancy at 
once.—Mr. Tisdale, April 19. 
Telegram—W ili you accept Fnglish branches, Wilmington military academy, Delaware, seventy-five 
and home?—To Austin B. Griffin, West Davenport, N. Y. 
Telegram—l\ will accept fur rest of year. legraph at once.—Mr, Griffin ner 21. 
. seeeran—Cen get good man to you immediately for Tisdale’s place, if desired.—To Mr. Morrison, 
pril 21. 
Telegram—Send desirable man immediately.—Mr. Morrison, April 21. 
Telegram—Go atonce. They telegraph for me to send you.—To Mr. Griffin, April 21. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 73°50, | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


We have direct calls from public, private, secondary, 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. ccusicss, ana Normai schools, and colleges, for more 


than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed, Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
C. J, ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
clientage among the bes 
TEACHERS’ schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
JAMERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
‘and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


is the beginning of Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s department for boys, which is 
written and illustrated by the famous 
naturalist-author-artist. Lindsay Deni- 
son, who knows President Roosevelt in a 
very personal way, writes of “The Out- 
door President,’ and Helen Keller con- 
tinues the marvelous story of her life. ‘Nhe 
fiction features are Miss Portor’s ‘‘Those 
Days im Old Virginia” and the first part 
of a delightful story by Grace S. Rich- 
mond, called ‘“‘The Indifference of Juliet.” 
Neltje Blanchan tells “How the Birds 
Build Their Nests,” and Will Bradley 
shows the boudoir of “The Bradley 
House.” Mr. Bok’s editorial is a fine bit 
of sarcasm aimed at the wise New York- 
ers, and Mr, Mabie, in his literary talk, 
deals with the reading habit and several 
new books and writers of note, There’s 
no end of good and helpful advice and in- 
teresting facts in the various departments, . 
and the illustrations are conspicuously at- 
tractive. By the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. One dollar a year. 


—The May number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion opens with an article 
on “Where the Circus Starts From,” by 
Eugene Wood. “Behind the Scenes in a 
Department Store’ gives shoppers a 
glimpse into the workings of these great 
enterprises. There is a valuable article 
on Ellen M. Stone. ‘Little. Journeys to 
the Woods and Fields” and “The Month 
of May-Days” are appropriate outdoor fea- 
tures, The reproduction of five paintings 
by Charles Schreyvogel makes a striking 
double-page feature, A new serial story 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady, entitled 
“Woven With the Ship,’’ makes the maga- 
zine notable in fiction. Will N. Harben 
and Elliot Flower contribute short stories. 
Published by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, O. One dollar a 
year; ten cents a copy; sample copy free. 


—A series which should have been 
named “The Enchantments of Our Modern 


Aladdins,” if considered solely from the 
point if view of romance, is begun in the 
May Cosmopolitan. But these sketches 
possess as well a business interest equally 
for clerk and capitalist, for manufacturer, 
farmer, and merchant, The man who 
would understand the drift of our news in 
finance and business must read these lives, 
so full of ineidemt, of chance, of hard 
labor and marvelous success, As it is, 
the series receives only the commonplace 
name of “Captains of Industry.” Each 
character is treated by a noted writer 
familiar with his subject. 


—An important feature of the June Suc- 
cess will be an article by E. Benjamin An- 
drews, chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska, entitled ‘A Democracy of Learned 
Men,” in which the celebrated educator 
shows the remarkable standing the United 
States has attained through its magnifi- 
cent system of academic education. 


—The May number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine contains a complete society 
novel, five short stories, five brief, pointed 
papers on subjects of present interest, 
some talk about books, many pages of 
bright, fresh “Walnuts and Wine,’ and 
plenty of seasonable verse. 


BOSTOCK’S ARENA. 

Children get much pleasure and infor- 
mation from a visit to Bostock’s great 
animal arena in the Cyclorama building, 
Boston. They form the major part of the 
audience during Saturdays. The deter- 
mination of Mr. Bogtock to make “Chi- 
nese Day” ‘“‘the amusement sensation of 
the season’’ was brought to the same suc- 
cessful conclusion that attends all he 
undertakes. Besides the genuine Chinese 
band, many other unique oriental features 
were secured. The crowd at the Celestial 
fete on April 28 was certainly as large, 
and may perhaps have surpassed that on 
Patriots’ day, which was the high-water 
mark for attendance at the animal arena 
during the present season, The usual 
great bill of performing animals is to be 
seen, and the ever-increasing collection 
of wild and savage beasts makes Bos- 
tock’s one of the most popular resorts in 
the city of Boston. 


VERY*LOW RATES T0 THE NORTI- 
WEST. 

March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 
Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, $30; Spo- 
kane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
year. This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,., and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L. Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E, P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 


York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EXCHANGE 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager | 
NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 
SPOKANkgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field, For full information write to ‘ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
~ Rents and Sells Schoo!) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N,.Y 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

ManuaTTaNn Bxpe. Mornzs, Iowa. 


DS 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. . 


20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


21 
Pemberton Building, 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 


AKEON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Encianp Co., 


20 Pemberton Square. Boston, Mara. 


Winship 

Teachers’ 
Agency. 


4 
a 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No. @1 EF Oth S1.. New Vort. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. . 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15§ cts 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina. 
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_ OF THE 
Publication of 
Frances Lilian Taylor’s 


SEGOND READER 


N literature and illustration, adapted in character 
¥~ and variety to the interests and growth of real 
child life, Miss Taylor's Second Reader is a fitting 
continuation and companion of her matchless First 
Reader. Those who have seen the First Reader 
will appreciate the meaning of this statement. 

The unique plan of the First Reader, embodying 
pure literature within the child’s experiences and in- 
terests, is continued in the Second Reader, with 
many new and original features appropriate to a 
book of this grade. Child life, in pure literary form 
and in illustrations of artistic beauty, is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic. 


THE 
CHILD'S 
WORLD 


Artistic cover, 
cloth, extra size, 
160 pages, over 
100 illustrations, 
color plates. 


Price, 35 cents. 


SECOND READER is published 
by the WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COM- 
PANY, who will be pleased to correspond with 
educators concerning its examination and _intro- 
duction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 
Avenue, CuHicaGo; 78 Fifth Avenue, NEw YorkK; 
73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


GOOD LITERATURE and BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


*“Standard” Water Colors. 


The cut represents our latest offer in School 
Water Colors. This box is listed as No. A-l, and 
nothing of so great value has ever before been offered 
at so small a price. 

The box contains eight pans of superior semi- 
moist colors, viz: the six Bradley Spectrum Colors, 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, and Violet, with 
Warm Gray and Cool Gray. 

This box has been prepared to complete the outfit 
for the Bradley System of color instruction. 

Price, per box, 80.25. 


fend for full price list of paints. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


THE STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH. | 


A high class and beautiful periodi- 


cal devoted to education, art and travel 


through the medium of the stereoscope, | 


having a large circulation in Public 


Schools, High Schools and Colleges. 


MED BY 


Published by 


In Your Classes ? 


Correspondence Invited. 


80 Cents Per Annum. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


Are You Using Stereographs 


In no other way, save actual travel, can your students be brought to 
realize the height of a mountain, the scope of a prairie, the depth of a 
canon. The most powerful aid for the study of physiography, pro- 
ducts, results of climatic conditions and nature study. Inspiration to 
the study of history and literature. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


Sample copies sent free on application. 


5TH AVENUE AND IQTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Address 
SCHOOL DEPARTTIENT. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


UNIVERSTEY Wi tation, 
Pa BLISHING Any Information, 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


PLOMAS ow 
KINDS 


v New York. v 


43-47 East 10th St. 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yentee! and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl . You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position , 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instractors by maul, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Agents Wanted. 


LIFE OF T. DEWITT TALMAGE, by his 
son, REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGE, and assc-. 
ciate editors of * Christian Herald.” Only book 
endorsed by Talmage family. Enormous profit for 
agents who act quickly. Outfit, ten cents. Write 


immediately. CLARK & CO,, 
222 8. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention thisjpaper. 


Pablic Schvols 
Typographic 


We are the larzest producers of Diplomas in 
New Enyland. «uv respondence invited. 


== College of Oratory == 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers in ex pres- 
sion, whether as a creative thinker or an inter- 
preter. A beantiful new building. Summer ses- 
sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 
Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, 
P gogy. Vor catalogue and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Mall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30---Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight specia) courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLtY HALL, and 


Summer Session. 


JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $1500. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
JOHN R. EF FINGER, JR., 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


City. — Fellowships and Scholar- 
College 
tion of two-year Collegiate Course 
ee: Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
c 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Diplomas, or to 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


Teachers COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 
ships amounting to $6,000annually. 
Degree of B. 8. granted on comple- 
followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 
lor’s Diploma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 
Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Training. 
Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 
the degrees of A M. and Ph.D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 
Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


June 23 to August 1, 1902. 
60 courses in 20 departments, Full tuition forsix 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week, 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet wiite to the REGISTRAR 
Morgantown, Ww. Va, 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrcom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


We corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention journal, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe ‘ 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyogrn, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. P. Beoxwrrs. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
(. THOMPSON, Princ inal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WunsHir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street, Bos 
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